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Description of Calcutta. 
By an AMERICAN. 


T is just an hundred and three 

years (1 793) since the English 
merchants fixed themselves at this 
spot. Its convenience for com- 
merce was, probably, the chief cir- 
cumstance “consulted | in the choice. 
Health seems to have wholly es- 
caped the attention of the European 
colonists, in their choice of settle- 
ments, both in the eastern and wes- 
tern hemispheres s. If their situation 
were favourable to navigat tion, and 
trade, and defence, it answered their 
end. Whether it were such as to 
allow them to pursue their schemes 
and enjoy their gains, by permit- 
ting them to live, was never thought 
of; and subsequent experience ne- 
ver induced them to correét their 
original error. Few or no persons 
come to India but with a view of 
leaving it. They regard it as a 


place of temporary sojourn, and 
they hope to elude the fatal effects 
of the climate by the shortness of 
their stay. 

Batavia and Calcutta, by being 
placed in the midst of marshes and 
pools, were extremely unwhole- 
some. Happily for the Portuguese 
adventurers, Goa and Machao \ were 
Islands which could be rendered 
insalubrious only by their own neg- 
ligence. 

The English owe their residence 
at Calcutta. to the caprice of Job 
Channock, the company’s agent. 
They tell us that he was influenced 
in his choice by a grove of trees that 
grew here. Shade was no doubt 
delightful in this climate; but to be 
governed in the choice of an em- 
porium, by the vicinity of a grove, 
is to be swayed by a strange motive 
The easy and extensive navigation 
of this river, and the wealth ‘of the 
adjacent provinces, might have fur- 


* The unavoidable delay which has attended the publication of the laft num- 
ra occafioned by the neceflary removal of the Publifhers from the city during 
the late epidemic, has induced them, to avoid anachronifms, and the appearauce of 
fucceflive delays, to conclude the prefent vear with the publication of the firft volume. 
The firft number of the fecond volume will commence in January, 1800, agd will be 
continued, it is hoped, without any interruption.—As there is, at prefent, nothing 
in the nature of the work that demands a {trict obfervance of particular divifions of 
time, we truft our readers wil} approve of the form which the prefént number bat 
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nished him with much stronger rea- 
sons. 


Job Channock was, probably, 


little aware of the consequences of 


his choice. He found here a mean 
Stragegling village, called Govind- 
pour, consisting of two or three 
hundred cottages. These were 
dwellings built of clay, (ot which 
the tenacity was augmented by a 
mixture of straw) and covered from 
the weather by rows of bamboos, 
These dwellings consisted of one 
room, without flooring, window, 
or chimney, and sheltered familtes 
of eight or ten squaled, emaciated, 
and stupid creaiures, wasted by dis- 
ease, and disgusting by their filthi- 
ness. 

This herd has been insensibly 
increased by the increase of the 
English power and dominions. 
Their present number has never 
been accurately computed. It is 
vaguely, and p srobably erroneously, 
assigned to be half a million. If so, 
it is inferior, with regard to popu- 
lation, only to Paris and London, 
among European cities. 

Among this number, a vast ma- 
jority are as stupid, indigent, and 
squaled in their persons and dwel- 
lings, as the villagers “ Govend- 
pour. Streets, crooked, dirty, and 
seldom more than eight feet wide, 
closely crowded on each side by 
huts of one story, ten or twelve 
feet high; walls of mud, tolerably 
smooth, of a light brown colour, 
and hardened into a kind of halt 
brick by the rays of a tropical sun; 
roofs of matting or bamboo, steep 
and conical, are the obj< éts that ge- 
nerally present themselves. The 
scene, however, is far from being 
absolutely uniiorm. Even in the 
qui arter of the Gentoos, the supe- 
rior wealth of individuals } is some- 
times shewn by substituting small 
brick instead of rude and ill-tem- 
pered clay, and by raising the build- 
ing to two stories. The vulgar are 
their own servants, and, of conse- 
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quence, every menial and domestic 
office is transacted in one room. 
Every out-of-dour engagement is 
performed by themselves, and on 
foot. 

The fortunate few, and especial- 
lv the English, on "the contrary, 
divide their habitations into diffe t. 
ent stories and apartments. The 
lower story is abandoned to cooks, 
znd coolies, and palanquin-bearers, 
while the second floor is appropri- 
ated to parlour, dining-room, and 
chamber, Among these, whatever 
function can be performed by ano- 
ther, devolves upon servants. Their 
food'is purchased, cooked, and set 
before them, without any exertion 
of their own. Their cloathes are 
managed in the same manner. 
Their very pipes are filled and held 
by a menial. If they go out on 
business or pleasure, they are borne 
upon men’s shoulders: and every 
man invited to a feast, is relieved 
irom every toil but that of eating 
and talking, by his own dody-ser- 
vant, who 1s posted at his elbow. 

The English quarter presents a 

spectacle very different from that of 

the natives. Here the streets are 
wide, regular, and clean. The 
houses are of good materials, lofty 
and spacious. ‘Terraces, broad and 
secure, and of brick, compose the 
roofs. Every object acquires new 
dignity and value by contrast with 
the penury and meanness of the 
neigh bouring quarters. Every ob- 
ject reminds us that we are in aland 
divided between people opposite in 
manners, customs, and privileges; 
between a race of foreign con- 
querors and a brood of indigenous 
slaves. 

The city owes its insalubrity, 
partly to natural and irremediable 
cauises, partly to the filthy habits 
and superstition of the natives, and 
partly to the intemperance and te- 
merity of strangers. 

A space, ata : short distance from 
the city, is annually inundated. 
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The flood, in retiring, leaves be- 
hind it a moist and slimy surface, 
covered with gasping fish, and pu- 
trescent vegetables. Hence a pow- 
erful sun draws up an incessant 
steain of noisome and pestilential 
vapours. 

Formerly the city was every 
where interspersed by pools and oul- 
lies, whose exhalations w ere equally 
pestiferous, Since the firm estab- 
lishment of their power, the English 
have done much towards draining 
the bogs and filling up the pools, 
and thus rendering their metropolis 
less noxious and ugly. 

Every fragment of dead and re- 
fuse matter is thrown, by tie na- 
tives, where accident or momentary 
convenience may decide. That 
which some other nations have pro- 
vided pits to hide, or c/oaca to wash 
away, or men to transport to a dis- 
tance, is here strewn upon the sur- 
face. Necessity has delved no holes, 
reared no structures, and laid no 
hollow trunks. Her impulse is 
obeyed, without embarrassment or 
ceremony, when and where it is felt, 
whether in the middle of a street or 
the corner of akitchen. Wherever 
such matters are dropped, they are 
sure toremain till crumbled to dust 
by the sun, or washed away by a 
flood. 

In like manner, whatever is use- 
less to the cook, legs, feathers, and 
entrails, or whatever is neglected 
by the eater, is cast into the court- 
yard or the street. “To-day adds 
something to the heap of yesterday ; 
and, as nature destroys with a speed 
by no means proportioned to the 
expedition of the cook and the 
number of consumers, the streets 
would, in time, become impassa- 
ble were it not for the torrents 
which, at certain seasons, impetu- 


ously descend and threaten to car- 
ry away, not only the fragments of 
the kitchen and the supertluities of 
nature, but even habitations and 
men. 

Another circumstance of noxious 
and unwholesome tendency, Is not 
to be forgotten. The poor, whose 
number is great, have no cemetery 
to receive theirremains. From the 
bed on which they die, they are 
dragged away and thrown into the 
river. The waters of the Ganges 
are holy; and this is, by no means, 

regarded as contemptuous or inhu- 

mantreatment. These bodies float 
ge the surface, or are stranded on 

the shore. Putrefaétion makes ra- 
pid progress, and the jackalls and 
vultures cannot make such quick 
dispatch with their prey, as to pre- 
vent the air from being continually 
replenished with deadly and loath- 
some efHuvia. A stranger is parti- 
cularly shocked by the speétacle of 
diseased, putrid, or half-devoured 
carcases which are constanily to be 
met with near the river. 

In spite of these accumulated 
causes of disease, the natives enjoy 
better health than the foreigners, 
who bring to this sultry shore, their 
cloth garments, their meats, condi- 
ments, and wines, and find here 
nothing but incentives to pride, 
sloth, and voluptuousness. The 
natives are armed by the force of 
habit, by the constitution received 
from their parents, by their vegeta- 
ble diet and aqueous potations, by 
their muslin robes, and their active 
occupations. None of these privi- 
leges are enjoyed by adventurers 
from Europe, to whom simplicity 
in food, and dre: ss, and manual in- 
dustry, are badges of servitude, and 
deemed ignominious and degrad- 
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ing.* 0. 


* An authentic and amufing pi@ture of the manners of the Englifh in Bengal, is 
contained in a novel, publifhed ten or fifteen years fince, and called “ Hartley 
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nished him with much stronger rea- 
sons. 

Job Channock was, probably, 
little aware of the consequences of 
his choice. He found here a mean 
straggling village, called Govind- 
pour, consisting of two or three 
hundred cottages. These were 
dwellings built of clay, (of which 
the tenacity w as augmented by a 
mixture of straw) and covered from 
the weather by rows of bamboos, 
These dwellings consisted of one 
room, without flooring, window, 
or chimney, and sheltered tamiltes 
of eight or ten squaled, emaciated, 
and stupid creaiures, wasted by dis- 
ease, and disgusting by their filthi- 
ness. 

This herd has been insensibly 
increased by the increase of the 
English power and dominions. 
Their present number has never 
been accurately computed. It is 
vaguely, and probably erroneously, 
assigned to be half a mi “eee If so, 
it is inferior, with regard to popu- 
Jation, only to Paris and London, 
among European cities. 

Among this number, a vast ma- 
jority are as stupid, indigent, and 
squaled in their persons and dwel« 
lings, as the villagers of Govend- 
pour. Streets, crooked, dirty, and 
seldom more than eight feet wide, 
closely crowded on each side by 
huts of one story, ten or twelve 
feet high; walls of mud, tolerably 
smooth, of a light brown colour, 
and hardened into a kind of halt 
brick by the rays of a tropical sun; 
roofs of matting or bamboo, steep 
and conical, are the objets th at ge- 
nerally present themselves. The 
scene, however, is far from being 
absolutely uniform. Even in the 
quarter of the Gentoos, the supe- 
rior wealth of individuals is some- 
times shewn by substituting small 
brick instead of rude and ill-tem- 
pered clay, and by raising the build- 
ing to two stories. The v ulgar are 
their own servants, and, of conse- 


quence, every menial and domestic 
office is transacted in one room. 
Every out-of-dour engagement is 
performed by themselves, and on 
foot. 

The fortunate few, and especial- 
lv the English, on the contrary, 
divide their habitations into differ. 
ent stories and apartments. The 
lower story is abandoned to cooks, 
znd coolies, and palanquin-bearers, 
while the second floor is appropri- 
ated to parlour, dining-room, and 
chamber. Among these, whatever 
function can be performed by ano- 
ther, devolves uponservants. Their 
food is purchased, cooked, and set 
before them, without any exertion 
of their own. ‘Their cloathes are 
managed in the same manner. 
Their very pipes are filled and held 
by a menial. If they go out on 
business or pleasure, they are borne 
upon men’s shoulders: and every 
man invited to a feast, is relieved 
irom every toil but that of eating 
and talking, by his own dody-ser- 
vant, who is posted at his elbow. 

The English quarter presents a 

spectacl e very different from that of 

the natives. Here the streets are 
wide, regular, and clean. The 
houses are of good materials, lofty 
and spacious. ‘Terraces, broad and 
secure, and of brick, compose the 
roofs. Every object acquires new 
dignity and value by contrast with 
the penury and meanness of the 
neighbouring quarters. Every ob- 
yeét F reminds us that w e are in a land 
divided between people opposite in 
manners, customs, and privileges ; 
between a race of foreign con- 
querors and a brood of indigenous 
slaves. 

The city owes its insalubrity, 
partly to natural and irremediable 
cauises, partly to the filthy habits 
and superstition of the natives, and 
partly to the intemperance and te- 
merity of strangers. 

A space, at a short distance from 
the city, is annually inundated. 
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The flood, in retiring, leaves be- 
hind it a moist and slimy surface, 
covered with gasping fish, and pu- 
trescent vegetables. Hence a pow- 
erful sun draws up an incessant 
steam of noisome and pestilential 
vapours, 

Formerly the city was every 
where interspersed by pools and oul- 
lies, whose exhalations were equally 
pestiferous. Since the firm estab- 
lishment of their power, the Enelish 
have done much towards draining 
the bogs and filling up the pools, 
and thus rendering their metropolis 
less noxious and ugly. 

Every fragment of dead and re- 
fuse matter is thrown, by the na- 
tives, where accident or mumentary 
convenience may decide. That 
which some other nations have pro- 
vided pits to hide, or cloaca to wash 
away, or men to transport toa dis- 
tance, is here strewn upon the sur- 
face. Necessity has delved no holes, 
reared no structures, and laid no 
hollow trunks. Her impulse ts 
obeyed, without embarrassment or 
ceremony, wéen and where it is felt, 
whether in the middle of a street or 
the corner of akitchen. Wherever 
such matters are dropped, they are 
sure toremain till crumbled to dust 
by the sun, or washed away by a 
flood. 

In like manner, whatever is use- 
less to the cook, legs, feathers, and 
entrails, or whatever is neglected 
by the eater, is cast into the court- 

yard or the street. To- day adds 
something to the heap of yesterd; LY 5 
and, as nature destroys with a speed 
by no means proportioned to the 
expedition of the cook and the 
number of consumers, the streets 
would, in time, become impassa- 
ble were it not for the torrents 
which, at certain seasons, impetu- 
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ously descend and threaten to car- 
ry away, not only the fragments of 
the kitchen and the supertiuities of 
nature, but even habitations and 
men. 

Another circumstance of noxious 
and unwholesome tendency, is not 
to be forgotten. The poor, whose 
number ts great, have no cemetery 
to receive theirremains. Fromthe 
bed on which they die, they are 
dragged away and thrown into the 
river. The waters of the Gan ges 
are holy; and this is, by no means, 
regarded as contemptuous or inhu- 
man treatment. These bodies float 
iipon the surface, or are stranded on 
the shore. Putrefaction makes ra~ 
pid progress, and the jackalls and 

vultures cannot make such quick 
dispatch with their prey, as to pre- 
vent the air from being continually 
replenished with deadly and loath- 
some efHuvia. A stranger is parti- 
cularly shocked by the speétacle of 
diseased, putrid, or half-devoured 
carcases which are constanily to be 
met with near the river. 

In spite of these accumulated 
causes of disease, the natives enjoy 
better health than the foreigners, 
who bring to this sultry shore, their 
cloth garments, their meats, condi- 
ments, and wines, and find here 
nothing but incentives to pride, 
sloth, and voluptuousness. The 
natives are armed by the force of 
habit, by the constitution received 
from their parents, by their vegeta- 
rle diet and aqueous potati ons, by 
their muslin robes, and their active 
occupations. None of these privi- 
leges are enjoyed by adventurers 
from E urope, to whom simplicity 
in food, and dress, and manual in- 
dustry, are badges of servitude, and 
deeme hed ignominious and degrad- 


ing.* ‘Ss. 


* An authentic and amufing pidture of the manners of the Englifh in Bengal, is 


contained in a novel, publithed ten or fifteen years fince, and called “ Hartley 
Houfe, Calcutta.” 
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Thoughts on Pun NING. 


OME people have much ex- 
claimed against punning, as a 
spurious and deceitful kind of wit. 
Some have even denied it that name, 
and supported their opinion by de- 
finitions and principles peculiar to 
themselves. 

It is hard to settle the first princi- 
ples of judging with relation to this 
subjeét, or to determine what de- 
gree of depravity of taste is evinced 
by him who derives pleasure from 
apun. Iam apt to think there is 
more of pedantry and affectation 
than just reasoning, in the reproach 
and contempt under which this 
kind of jesting lies. 

Wit may, in general, be said to 
be the talent of ‘Gacetaine resem- 
blances between objects ap sparently 
unlike; resembiances latent, sub- 
tile, and such as escape a superficial 
and hasty observation. These ob- 
jects’ are of different kinds, and 
hence originate different kinds of 
wit. These kinds, compared with 
each other, are different in value; 
but though to one kind the highest 
respect is due, we are not warrant- 
ed in consigning all other kinds to 

regleét and contempt. 

Punning is the tracing and dis- 
playing of resemblances in sound. 
It is a talent of the same class with 
that of rhyming and alliteration in 
poetry. Rhyme used to be in great 
disrepute with fastidious and servile 
critics, but this prejudice seems to 
be wearing away. It is now gene- 
rally thous ‘ht allowable to derive 

sleasure from rhyme, which isa re- 
semblance limited to the sounds of 
certain emphatic words, occurring 
at equal intervals in regular or al- 
ternate succession. Perhaps the 
same licence may be admitted, at 
some time, with regard to punning. 
Indeed, this kind of sport obtains 
the practical approbation of all. 
Those who do not admit it into 
their writing, are often found to 


introduce it, without scruple, inte 
their conversation. I believe it js 
impossible for any one not to be 
delighted with a pun which is ex- 
cellent in its kind. 

It is remarkable that punning has 
received the sanction of the highest 
authority which can be urged in li- 
terary matters, since it has been 
honoured with the speculative ap- 
probation of Aristotle, and been 
countenanced by the practice of 
Cicero. 

Punning was extremely popular 
among the writers of the middle 
ages. The ecclesiastics and law- 
yers seldom omitted any opportu- 
nity of punning on the g greatest or 
most solemn occasions. The dull- 
ness of these writers, and their un- 
successful attempts at wit, have, 
perhaps, somewhat contributed to 
the odium to which punning has, 
in latter times, been subject. 

Tam tempted to quote an instance 
of punning, in a German lawyer, 
whose fame was such that he ac- 
quired the surname of Papinean 
the second. Having occasion to 
censure the dilatory _ procee dings of 
the court, called “ The Imperial 
Chamber,’ ’ whose session was held 
at Sires, he tells us, that ** Lites 
Shire, spirant quidem sed nun- 
quam exfzirant.” 

I have heard of an ingenious per- 
son, who employed his leisure and 
the convenience of a large library, 
in collecting a great number of 
flowers of this kind from the jus- 
publicists, and the controversial wri- 
ters of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He digested his collec- 
tion under different heads, and pro- 
duced one hundred and sixty-four 
puns, raised upon the sacred name 
Maria. These were founded, chief- 
ly, on the resemblance between this 
sound and that of mare, and the 
inflections of mas and amo. No 
doubt bulky volumes could be filled 
with gleanings of this kind. 

The dull, absurd, or mechanical 
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performances of punsters, ought 
not to prejudice our minds agalist 
the artists of real ingenuity. Puns 
may be tiresome, insipid, and ob- 
scure, and, indeed, so frequently 
are so, that the very meaning of the 
word has become insensibly modi- 
fied, and signifies, in general, not 
every noting of resemblance in the 
sounds of words different or opposite 
in meaning, but every trite or un- 
successful attempt at noting this re- 
semblance. Puns May likewise be 
new, striking, and happy, and, as 
such, not unworthy the approba- 
tion of Aristotle, and the practice 
of Cicero. M. 


Ne 
The Honest Man: A Portrait. 
VARICE, carried to an un- 


usual excess, is sometimes 
ranked among diseases. It is cer- 
tainly a kind of insanity, the most 
consistent, uniform, and harmless, 
of any that appears on the list. It 
produces less visible and direét in- 
jury to others, and is, with regard 


to the subjeét of it, more nearly al- 


lied to true w isdom than any other 
frailty or disease of the mind. 
This passion seems divisible into 
two branches. It is a propensity to 
accumulate, either by active exer- 
tions, by efforts of ingenuity and 
labour, or merely by the sparing 
use and the safe keeping of that re- 
venue which is regular and fixed. 
In order to increase our store, it is 
not always necessary to augment 
our profits, by striking out new 
paths of gain, or exercising new ar- 
tifices of extortion. If our ancient 
industry, or that of our ancestors, 
has given us an annual revenue, el- 
ther as interest or rent, our hoards 
will be increased merely by receiv- 
ing and retaining what is legally 
and periodically due to us. Jt i is 
not requisite that we should add to 
our stock, that we should violate the 
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letter or spirit of the law, or be guil- 
ty of any indisputable infr aétion of 
equ ity. It is mere lv requisite, in or- 
der to boundless accumulation, that 
I should keep what the law and 
what equity bestows on me. 

These remarks are suggested by 
the character of one of my friends, 
with regard to whom F have often 
been uncertain whether he may 
justly claim the appellation of a 
miser. I shall conceal, for obvious 
reasons, his real name, and present 
him to your readers under that of 
Caruthers. 

Caruthers was the only son of a 

jerchant who died in the midst of 
successful business, and in the pos- 
session of considerable real proper- 
tv. “The father had diligently train- 
ed his son to his own profession, 
and entertained no ambition but 
that of leaving, at his death, his 
station occupied by a being exactly 
of the same habits and pursuits w ith 
himself. The young man was do- 
cile and obsequiorfs; he performed, 
tranquilly and faithfully, whatever 
duty was assigned to him, and 
shewed a species of capacity which, 
if it did not exceed, by no means 
fell short of the rank and profession 
in which he was placed. 

His modes were regular and fru- 
gal, and differed not essentially 
trom those of his father. His ex- 
penses, like his tasks, appeared to 
be the fruits of habit and obedience; 
and his frugality seemed to flow not 
from a lust of gain, but from the 
absence of desire. 

At the age of twenty-four, he lost 
his tather. Jt was an event which 
caused a few tears and sighs; but he 
quickly retrieved his w onted tran- 
quillity. His first business was to 
wind wp his mercantile transactions, 
to receive his due » and discharge 
his debts, and this was done with- 
out quarrelling or noise. 
his debtors were unable to answer 
his claims. He molested them not 
with menaces and -jmportunities. 
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He called upon them often enough 
to shew them that they were not 
forgotten, but he made no com- 
plaints, dropped no intimations of 
poverty, and never talked of resort- 
ingtothe law. Their excuses were 
received without anger or impa- 
tience, and the fiftieth application 
was made, and the fiftieth refusal 
endured with as much equanimity 
as the first. 

He turned his stock and his dues, 
as fast as he received them, into 
houses and lands. He dismissed 
his father’s servants, let the house, 
and placed himself in a_ private 
family as a boarder, at a moderate 
expense. His expenses, with re- 
gard to cloathing, were regulated 
by the plainest standard. He never 
was mean or ragged, consulted neat- 
ness in the choice of his apparel, 
and cleanliness and decency in the 
change and renewal of it. He 
avoided all kinds of expensive 
amusements, avoided all society but 
that of the family in which he lived, 
and that of those whom he casually 
met with in his diurnal walks. 

Being very accurate and regular 
in the preservation and arrange- 
ment of his apparel, and being a 
stranger to violent movements of 
any kind, his cloathes preserved 
their texture and their gloss, longer 
than is customary, and he dres sed 
with less cost than those who were 
less neat and elegant in their garb 
than himself. 

By these arrangements, he con- 
tinues to live upon one tenth of his 
original revenue. In what manner, 
it may be asked, does he consume 
the remainder? He has no family 
and no near kindred whose pover- 
ty requires his assistance. Spon- 
taneous charity is utterly unknown 
tohim. He never carries money 
in his pockets, and, consequently, 
finds it easy to resist the importu- 
nity of casual beggars. When ap- 

lied to in a direét manner, in fa- 
vour of public institutions, he urges 


The Honefi Man: 
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without seeming embarrassment, the 
want of money; or if that plea can. 
not be truly urged, he states some 
common place objection to the 
scheme. ‘To this objection, i In spite 
of argument and opposition, he 
calmly and steadfastly adheres. 

He sedulously avoids loans, 
He never borrows from others, 
and never lends. His money is 
disposed of with so much expedi- 
tion, that a borrower seldom finds 
him in possession of the sum that is 

wanted. When this excuse is 
wanting, he makes no scruple to 
refuse the loan, mildly but explicit. 
ly. Being in no habits of intimate 
and cordial intercourse with any 
human being, he is less exposed to 
importunities of this kind, and suf- 
fers less embarrassment in refusing 
compliance. 

The surplus of his annual ex- 
penses is speedily and invariably 
invested in houses and lots. Build- 
ing is a province that requires per- 
sonal attention and much inter- 
course with others. These are in- 
conveniences which he chuses to 
avoid. He contents himself, there- 
fore, with purchasing what others 
have erected. 

His purchases are generally judi- 
cious. He has no employment 
which ¢alls away his attention from 
this objeét. Long application has 
made him perfectly skilled in the 
changes of value incident to this 
species of property. It is vain, 
therefore, for any one to hope to 
take advantage of his precipitation 
or his ignorance. All his contracts 
are made with caution and delibera- 
tion, and his mode of life makes 
him perfectly master of all the con- 
siderations requisite to a prudent 
bargain. 

In consequence of this know- 
ledge, he shuns every occasion for 
bickering or dissention. He takes 
care to proceed, in the choice of 
objeéts of purchase, with circum- 
spection; to have the terms of every 
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ontract legal and explicit; avoids 
it gation, by shunning the mazes of 
mortgages and installments, contin- 
gent conditions and future limita- 
tions, and scrupulously adheres to 
every promise and engagement, 
even where the law would coun- 
tenance delay or non compliance. 

In this way have passed the last 
forty-five years of his life. By an 
adherence to this system, he has 
made himself one of the most opu- 
lent proprietors in the city where 
he dwells. Last year his income 
did not fall short of thirty thousand 
dollars. 

Is the passion which actuates 
Caruthers avarice? All his actions 
have but one tendency, all his 
thoughts are employed on one ob- 


‘je, the increase of his property. 
Not a farthing is bestowed through 


the impulse of benevolence. No 
€x} nensive amusement js ever pure 
su: 1, no toy or luxury is ever pur- 
chased. All intelleétual gratifica- 
tions are unknown to him. These 
seem to manifest the influence of 
avarice. 

Some of the most noted ingredi- 
ents of avarice are not, however, 
to be found in his charaéter. The 
lust of gain does net prompt him to 
uncommon or intense exertions of 
mind or body. Neither does it 
impose upon him any remarkable 
or sordid expedients of abstinence 
It does not impel 
him to the use of artifice and cun- 
ning, nor to the rigorous exercise 


fof all his legal rights. He disburses 


money whee necessarv, and per- 
forms his contraéts wi whe ipparent 


reluctance, and without delay, and 


without cavilling. He betrays no 
solicitude about the safety of his 


property, the solvency o# his debt- 
Fors, and the punctuality of his ten- 


ants. It is not from his words so 
much as from his actions, that you 
perceive in what degree the pursuit 
of riches occupies his thoughts e 
inquires and converses about no- 
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thing but sales and purchases; but 
this appears to flow merely from 
the inaptitude of his mind, in con- 
sequence of native or acquired in- 
capacity to all other subjects of spe- 
culation. 

Is he an Aonest man? He does 
what he will with his own, but in- 
jures nobody. No one is the worse 
by his means. He never resorted 
to the law to eftectuate his claims 
on others, and was never himself 
even menaced witha prosecution. 
He does not always exact what is 
due to him, and renders to others, 
with unexceptionable g sood faith, 
whatever Js legally their due. 

Let us then cons ider; yes, Ca- 
ruthers 1s not munificent or liberal; 
he is not a public or a private bene - 
factor; he does not employ the 
means which he possesses for the 
benefit of those around him; he 
never, by direct means, soothed the 
pangs or augmented the comforts 
of an human being; and yet, sure- 


&? 
ly, Caruthers is an honest man. 


H. L. 


a 


Walstein’s School of Histery. From 
the German of Krants of Gotha. 


{Concluded from p. 338.} 
| iyeeny the eldest of Wal- 
—_f 


stein’s pupils, thought, like 
his master, that the narration of 
public events, witha certain licence 
of invention, was the most effica- 
cious of moral instruments. Ab- 
stract systems, and theoretical rea- 
sonings, were not without their use, 
but they claimed more attention 
than many were willing to bestow. 
Their influence, therefore, was 
limited to a narrow sphere. A 
mode by which truth could be con- 
veye {toa great number, was much 
to be preferred. 
Systeins, by being imperfeétly 
attended to, are liable to bege t er- 
ror and depravity. Truth flows 
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fromthe union and relation of many 
parts. These parts, fallaciously 
connected and viewed separately, 
constitute error. Prejudice, stu- 
pidity, and indolence, will seldom 
atford us a candid audience, are 
prone to stop short in their re- 
searches, to remit, or transier to 
other objects their attention, and 
hence to derive new motives to in- 
justice, and new confirmations in 
folly from that which, if impartial- 
ly and accurately examined, would 
convey nothing ‘but benefit. 

Mere reasoning is cold and un- 
attractive. Injury rather than be- 
nefit proceeds from convictions that 
are transient and faint; their ten- 
dency is not to reform and enlight- 
en, but merely to produce disquiet 
and remorse. They are not strong 
enough to resist temptation and to 
change the conduct, but merely to 
pester the offender with dissatisfac- 
tion and regret. 

The detail of actions is produc- 
tive of different effeéts. The affec- 
tions are engaged, the reason is won 
by incessant attacks; the benefits 
which our system has evinced to be 
possible, are invested with a seem- 
ing existence; and the evils which 
error was proved to generate, ex- 
change the fleeting, misty, and du- 
bious form of inference, fora sensi- 
ble and present existence. 

Toexhibit, in an eloquent narra- 
tion, a model of right conduct, is 
the highest province of benevolence. 
Our patterns, however, may be 
useful in diflerent degrees. Duties 
are the growth of situations. The 
general and the statesman have ar- 
duous duties to perform ; and, 
teach them their duty, is of use: 
but the forms of human society al- 
low few individuals to gain the sta- 
tion of generals and statesmen. The 
lesson, therefore, is reducible to 
practice by a small number; and, 
of these, the temptations to abuse 
their power are so numerous and 
powerful, that a very small part, 


and these, in a very small degree, 
can be expeéted to comprel rend, 
admire, and copy the pattern that js 
set before them. 

But though few may be expected 

to be monarchs and ministers, every 
man occupies a station in society 
in which he is necessarily aétive to 
evil or to good. ‘There is a sphere 
of some dimensions, in which the 
influence of his actions and opini- 
ons is felt. The causes that fashion 
men into instruments of happiness 
or misery, are numerous, complex, 
and operate upon a wide surface, 
Virtuous activity may, in a thou. 
sand ways, be thwarted and divert. 
ed by foreign and superior influ. 
ence. It may seem best to purify 
the fountain, ‘rather than to filter 
the stream; but the latter is, toa 
certain degree, within our power, 
whereas, the former is imprattica- 
ble. Governments and general 
education, cannot be rectified, but 
individuals may be somewhat forti- 
fied against their influence. Right 
intentions may be instilled into 
them, and some good inay be done 
by each within his social and do- 
mestic province. 

The relations in which men, un- 
endowed with political authority, 
stand to each other, are numerous. 
An extensive source of these rela- 
tions, is property. No topic can 
engage the attention of man more 
momentous than this. Opinions, 
relative to property, are the imme- 
diate source of nearly ail the happi- 
ness and misery that exist among 
mankind. if men were guided by 
justice in the acquisition and dis- 
bursement, the brood of private 
and public evils would be extin- 
guished. 

To ascertain the precepts of jus- 
tice, and exhibit these precepts re- 
duced to practice, was, therefore, 
the favourite task of Engel. This, 
however, did not constitute his 
whole scheme. Every man is en- 
compassed by numerous claims; 
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and is the subjeét of intricate rela- 
tions. Many of these may be com- 
prised in a copious narrative, with- 
out infraction of simplicity or detri- 
ment to unity. 

Next to property, the most ex- 
tensive source of our relations is 
sex. On the circumstances which 
produce, and the principles which 
regulate the union between the sexes, 
happiness greatly depends. The 
conduct to be pursued by a virtuous 
man in those situations which arise 
from sex, it was thought useful to 
display. 

Fictitious history has, hitherto, 
chiefly related to the topics of love 
and marriage. A monotony and sen- 
timental softness have hence arisen 
that have frequently excited con- 
tempt and ridicule. ‘The ridicuie, 
in general, is merited; not because 
these topics are intrinsically worth- 
less or vulgar, but because the 
historian was deficient in know- 
ledge and skiil. 

Marriage is incident to all; its 
influence on our happiness and dig- 
nity, is more entire and lasting than 
any other incident can possess. 
None, therefore, is more entitled 
to discussion. To enable men to 
evade the evils and secure the bene- 
fits of this state, is to consult, inan 
eminent degree, their happiness. 

A man, whose aélivity is neither 
aided by political authority nor by 
the Press, May yet exercise consi- 
derable influence on the condition 
of his neighbours, by the exercise 
of intelleftual powers. His courage 
may be useful to the timid or the 
feeble, and his knowledge to the 
ignorant, as well as his property to 
those who want. His benevolence 
and justice may not only protect 
his kindred and his wife, but res- 
cue the victims of prejudice and 
passion from the yoke of those do- 
mestic tyrants, and shicld the pow- 
erless from the oppression of power, 
the poor from the iniustice of the 
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rich, and the simple from the stra- 
tagems of cunning. 

Almost all men are busy in ac- 
quiring subsistence or wealth bya 
fixed application of their time and 
aitention. Manual or mental skill 
is obtained and exerted for this end. 
This application, within certain 
limits, is ourduty. Weare bound 
to chuse that species of industry 
which combines most profit to 
ourselves with the least injury to 
others; to seleét that instrument 
which, by most speedily supplying 
our necessities, leaves us at most 
leisure to act trom the impulse of 
benevolence. 

A profession, successfully pur- 
sued, confers power not merely by 
conferring property and _ leisure. 
The skill which is gained, and 
which, partly or for a time, may 
be exerted to procure subsistence, 
may, when this end is accomplish- 
ed, continue to be exerted for the 
common good. The pursuits of 
law and medicine, enhance our 
power over the liberty, property, 
and health of mankind. ‘They not 
only qualify us for imparting bene- 
ht, by supplying us with property 
aod leisure, but by enabling us to 
obviate, by intellectual exertions, 
many of the evils that infest the 
werld. 

Engel endeavoured to apply these 
principles to the choice of a pro- 
fession, and to point out the mode 
in which professional skill, after it 
has supplied us with the means of 
subsistence, may be best exerted in 
the cause of general happiness. 

Human affairs are infinitely com- 
plicated. The condition of no two 
beings is alike. No model can be 
conceived, to which our situation 
enables us exactly to conform. No 
situation can be imagined perfectly 
similar to that of an actual being. 
This exact similitude is not requir- 
ed to render an imaginary portrait 
useful to those who survey it, The 
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usefulness, undoubtedly, consists in 
suggesting a mode of reasoning and 
acting somewhat similar to that 

which is ascribed to a feigned per- 
son; and, for this end, some simili- 
tude is requisite between the real 
and imaginary situation; but that 
similitude is not hard to produce. 
Among the incidents which inven- 
tion will set before us, those are to 
be culled out which aftord most 
scope to wisdom and virtue, which 
are most analogous to fa¢ts, which 
most forcibly suggest to the reader 
the parallel ‘betw een his state and 
that described, and most strongly 
excite his desire to act as the feion- 
ed personages act. These incidents 
must be so arranged as to inspire, at 
once, curiosity and belief, to fasten 
the attention, and thrill the heart. 
This scheme was executed in the 
life of ** Olivo Ronsica.”’ 

Engel’s principles inevitably led 
him to seleét, as the scene and pe- 
ried of his narrative, that in which 
those who should read it, should 
exist. Every day removed the 
reader farther from the period, but 
its immediate readers would perpe- 
tually recognize the objects, and per- 
sons, and events, with which they 
were familiar. 

Olivo is a rustic youth, whom 
domestic equality, personal inde- 
pendence, a; gricultural occupations, 
and studious habits, had endowed 
with a strong mind, pure taste, and 

unaffected integrity. Domestic re- 
volutions oblige him to leave his 
father’s house in search of subsist- 
ence. He is destitute of property, 
of friends, and of knowledge of the 
world. ‘These are to be acquired 
by his own exertions, and virtue 
and sagacity are to ouide him inthe 
choiceat nd the use ot suitable means. 

Ignorance subjects us to tempta- 
tion, and poverty shackles our 
beneficence. Olivo’s conduct shews 
us how temptation may be batted, 
in spite of ignorance, and benefits 
be conferred in spite of poverty. 
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He bends his way to Weimar, 
He is involved, by the artifices of 
others, and, in consequence of his 
ignorance of mankind, in many 
perils and perplexities. He forms 
a connection with a man of a great 
and mixed, but, on the whole, a 
vicious charaéter. Semlits is intro- 
duced to furnish a contrast to the 
simplicity and reétitude of Olivo, 
to exemplify the misery of sensual- 
ity and fraud, and the influence 

which, in the present system of so- 
ciety, vice possesses over the repu- 
tation and external fortune of the 
good, 

Men -hold external goods, the 
pleasures of the senses, of health, 
liberty, reputation, competence, 
friendship, and life, partly by vir- 
tue of their own wisdom and aéti- 
vity. This, however, is not the 
only source of their possession. It 
is likewise dependant on physi- 
cal accidents, which human fore- 
sight cannot anticipate, or human 
power prevent. It is also influenc- 
ed by the conduét and opinions of 
others. 

There is no external good, of 
which the errors and wick cedness of 
others may not deprive us. So far 
as happiness depends upon the re- 
tention of these goods, it is held at 
the option of another. The per- 
fection of our charaéter is evinced 
by the transient or slight influence 
which privations and evils have 
upon our happiness, on the skilful- 
ness of those exertions which we 
make to avoid or repair disasters, 
on the diligence and success with 
which we improve those instru- 
ments of pleasure to ourselves and 
to others which fortune has left in 
our possession. 

Richardson has exhibited in Cla- 
rissa, a being of uncommon virtue, 
bereaved of many external benefits 
by the vices of others. Her parents 
and lover conspire to destroy her 
fortune, liberty, reputation, and 
personal sanctity. 
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More talents and address cannot 
be easily conceived, than those 
yed by her to pre- 
serve and to regain these goods. 
The cunning 


which are display 


Her efforts are vain. 
and malignity with which she had 
to contend, triumphed in the con- 
test. 

Those evils and privations she 
was unable to endure. The loss of 
fame took away all adtivity and 
happiness, and she died a viétim to 
errors, scarcely less opprobrious 
and pernicious, than those of her 
tyrants and oppressors. She mis- 
apprehended the value of parental 
approbation anda fair fame. She 
depreciated the means of usefulness 
and pleasure of which fortune was 
unable to deprive her. 

Olivo is a different personage. 
His talents are exerted to reform 
the vices of others, to defeat their 
malice when exerted to his injury, 
to endure, without diminution of 
his usefulness or happiness, the in- 
juries which he cannot shun. 

Semlits is led, by successive acci- 
dents, to unfold his story to Ron- 
sica, after which, they separate. 
Semlits is supposed to destroy him- 


s self, and Ronsica returns into the 


country. 
A pestilential disease, prevalent 
— the north of Europe, 
i that time (1630), appears in the 
city. ‘To ascertain the fate of one 
connected, by the ties of kindred 
and love, with the famil ly in which 
Olivo resides, and whose life is en- 
dangered by residence in the city, 
he repairs thither, encounters the 
utmost perils, is seized with the 
ttigning malady, meets, in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, with Sem- 
ts, and is finally received into the 
house of a physician, by whose 
1 he is restored to health, and to 
‘nom he relates his previous ad- 

ntures, 
He resolves to become a physi- 
«0, but is prompted by benevo- 
‘ace to return, for a time, to the 
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intricate, and congruous, 


ness. 
Engel has 


dS 


powerful displ ays of fortitude and 
magnanimity; a work whose 4 


ence must be endlessly varied | 


varieties of character and psoas 


of the reader, but, from which, 


is not possible for any one to rise 


without some degree ot moral bene- 


fit, and much of that pleasure which 


always attends the emotions of cu- 
riosity and sympathy. 
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Remarks on certain Customary 


Phrases. 
Woot-GaTHERING. 


T is not uncommon in some 

parts of America to say, in re- 
lation to one whose behaviour be- 
tokens his attention to be absorbed 
by objects foreign to, and discon- 
neéted with, the scene or company 
around him, that his head 1s woo/- 
gather ing. 

I was lately in company with a 

foreigner, and chanced to use this 
p! hrase. It excited rim h surprise @ 
in my companion, who eagerly in- 
quired if that were the name of 
some profession among us. He 
asked how it happened that the per- 
son, in relation to whom I had used 
the phrase, was employed, at the 
time _— 1 of, in gathering wool; 
and what was meant by saying that 
his head was thus emple oyed, 

These inquiries set the singulari- 
ty of this phrase in a new light. 
The obviousexplanation was scarce- 
lv sufficient. It still remainedto be 
inquired what analogy there was 
between a fit of abstract meditation, 


es 


farm which he had lately left. The 
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series of ensuing events, are long, 
and ex- 
hibit the hero of the tale in cir- 
cumstances that task his fortitude, 
his courage, and his disinterested- 


certainly succeeded in 
producing a tale, in which are 
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and the trade or occupation of ga- 
thering wool. 

This business is not very popular 
or common among us. ‘To shear 
sheep or colleét wool, engages the 
thoughts or hands of but very few, 
and those whom it does employ, do 
not find it necessary to bestow in- 
tense or frequent meditation on the 
subject. Fear and hope tend to 
transport the mind into futurity, 
to make it reckless of the present, 
and inattentive to passing incidents. 
Whatever is generally the objec of 
these passions, may be properly 
conjectured to engage the attention 
of one, when proofs are given that 
it is not busied on the objeéts be- 
fore him; but, perhaps, in ten 
thousand instances in which this 
phrase is used, not more than one 
Instance occurs in which the asser- 
tion is /ivera/ly true, and in which 
the musing person is actually em- 
ployed in revolving the means of 
collefing wool. 

It occurred to me, at length, that 
proverbial sayings are generally of 
ancient and remote origin. Custom 
sanctions and continues the use af- 
ter the circumstance or occasion has 

ast in which they originated. 

here are various practices, of a 
social and domestic kind, still ad- 
hered to, which can only be thus 
accounted for, and which are de- 
rived from our British or German 
ancestors. The occasions which 
gave them birth, no longer exist, 
but custom and example have given 
them an inviolable sanétion. In 
some cases, this original, though 
obsolete, occasion or conjunéture 
can be traced; though, in many in- 
stances, no doubt it is placed be- 
yond our reach. If this be true 
with regard to practices, it is still 
more evident with respect to words. 

Our language is derived from 
Britain, and every phrase of long 
standing, probably originated in 
some event, or some concurrence 


of circumstances of an ancient date 
in the English annals. 

The English have not always 
been a trading or manufacturing 
nation. As late as the reign of 
Elizabeth, their wants were supply- 
ed, and their luxury gratified, by the 
Ingenuity of the Flemings and Ita- 
lians. In exchange, however, for 
the production of foreign artists, 
they were obliged to procure, from 
their own soil, some commodity 
which the strangers held in request, 
and this commodity was wool. 

The great source of wealth to in- 
dividuals, and of opulence to the 
public, was, consequently, woo; 
and every mind that was not filled 
with immediate objeéts or incidents, 
was probably employed in devising 
means of gaining possession of this 
commodity, which was always in 
demand, and which wasa ready in- 
strument of luxury, repute, and 
power. For a long period, money 
and weol were significant of the 
same ideas. The tribute of subjects 
to their king, and of tenants to their 
lords, was commonly assessed in 
sacks of wool. The desire of riches 
came thus to be inextricably blend- 
ed with the desire of wool; and 
every head, running upon distant 
objects, was naturally suspected to 
be wool-gathering. 

Circumstances have since greatly 
changed. In the English nation, 
the only means of arriving at wealih, 
have long since ceased to be the ga- 
thering of wool. In our own coun- 
try, the primary or ultimate source 
of riches is, at present, in like man- 
ner the produétion of our own soil; 
but this produétion is not cvool, but 
wheat, “This phrase, however, like] 
many others of similar origin, w'! 
probably, continue for many yeats 
in vulgar use among us. 

2. Orv Harry. 

No personage is more frequent 

ly introduced into conversatiod 
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and his name and office alluded to, 
than the preat enemy of all good. 
I shall not attempt to extenuate the 
absurdity, indecency, or impiety of 
this practice. Perhaps your readers 
may think me guilty of the very 
act which I con dem: ; but the pur- 
pose for which 1 now call him up, 
if it be not very momentous, is, at 
least, an harmless one. It is mere- 
ly for the sake of inquiring into 
the origin of the xames by which he 
is usually distinguished. 

Diabelus, or devil, or damon, 
seems to be a specific term. All 
the individuals included under this 
species, are indefinite in number, 
and have no precise names, at least, 
among mortals. A few of them, 
and especially the chief, have receiv- 
ed names. 

The arch-demon has been ho- 
noured with several appellations. 
On grave and theological occasions, 
we call him Satan, after the exam- 
ple of the Hebrews. Wher 1 spoken 
of with more familiarity and levity, 
he is distinguished by several Lng- 
lish (I will not say christian) names. 
Perhaps it is no unallowable or un- 
amusing speculation to consider 
how these names came to be cou- 
ferred upon him. 

It is remarkable that the vulgar 
are always prone to regard this per- 
sonage as possessed of reat ace. 
His existence is, indeed, coeval 
with the race of mankind; and 
since he has, at least, outlived, ac- 
cording to the computation of 
bishop Usher, one hundred and 
seventy-five generations of perisha- 
ble men, it seems pretty clear that he 
is, by this time, quite an old fellow. 

The term o/d, however, is some- 
times used in the same sense with 
ancient; thus we say, old Greece, 
and o/d Rome, and old Homer. In 
this sense, probably, the term is 
used by those who, in allusion to 
the character in which he first ap- 
peared upon this subiunary stage, 
sive to this being the title of an 
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66 old serpent.” ‘This title, however 
ludicrous when familiarly used, has 
been adopted on the most solemn 
occasions by Milton. 

The term o/d, seems to have the 
common meaning when prefixed to 
the profer names ot this being. It 
is thus, when we talk of old Nick 
and old Harry. Why among all 
other proper names, Henry “and 
Nicholas have been seleéted for this 
use, seems a problem not easily 
solved, 

With respect to old Nick, there is 
the greatest obscurity. _It had, per- 
haps, a very humt le and ple beii in 
Origin, though some may be dis- 
posed to trace it to an hi: she rf source. 
It might have originated , for exam- 
ple, with Nicolas, the author of the 
first heresy among christians, whom, 
his orthodox antagonists might just- 
ly class with the devil, by whose 
councils and su geestions he was, no 
doubt, influe need; but léaving this 
matter to the discussion of pro- 
founder and more patient antiqua- 
rians, I shall proceed to the other 
name, of which, perhaps, an easier 
explanation may be found. 

It is well known that the bloody 
contest between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, for the English 
throne, was terminated by the ac- 
cession of Henry VII. of the race 
of Tudor. Henry, at the beginning 
of his reign, was the favourite of the 
nation; but he was soon led, by his 
natural dis; osition, and by the ¢ cir- 
cumstances In which he was unfor- 
tunately placed, into the commis- 

sion of many acts of tyranny. His 
oppressions were P eculiz arly odious, 
since they indiscriminately affeéted 
the nobles and the people, ai ud were 
not palliated by the usual and spe- 
cious pretences of war and conque it. 
They were designed merely to gra- 
tify his avarice, by filling we OWwith 
coffers withthe s spoils of “his subjects. 
The names of Empson and Dudley, 
the principal tools of his tyranny, 
have become proverbiaJly infamous. 
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No prince was, perhaps, more deep- 
ly and universally hated. His reign 
and his life were long, and every 
dav added to his opprcssions and to 
the odium under which he labour- 
ed. Every one stigmatized o/ 
Harry as the author of his mis ery; 
and, in the secret of his heart, and 
in the society of his confidents and 
fellow sufferers, bestowed his deep- 
est curses upon old Harry. The 
antipathy which was felt to the au- 
thor of all evil, was transferred to 
the king, and was, in like manner, 
mingled with a sentiment of fear, 
which the mischievous power, as 
well as furfose of both, was adapt- 
ed to produce. Thus, o/d Harry 
and the devil, became promiscuous 
terms; and a union that is once es- 
tablished, from avhatever cause, it 
is the property of custom and habit 
to render perpetual. 

This, perh aps, 1s the only 
stance in which the hatred of ma 
kind has shewn itself in this w ie. 
A more explicit and inveterate kind 
of infamy can scarcely be con- 
ccived; and old Harry would, with 
more propriety than Oliver Crom- 
well, have been selected by the 
poct, as an instance of one w ho w as 

“ Damned to everlafting fame.” 

3. By tue Lorp Harry. 

As Henry VII. gave birth to a 
new name tor the devil, it is pro- 
bable that we are indebted, for the 
familiar oath, ** by the lord HI: TY,’ 
to the conduct ot his son, Heary 
VIII. 

Before the reformation, the bishop 
of Rome was the ecclesiastical, and, 
in many respects, the civi/ sovereign 
of the western nations of Europe. 
He was the umpire in all the con- 
tests of princes, and the a 
by whom all questions of moralit 
or duty, among the people, were i 

cided. He dictated their opinions, 
he prescribed their social and do- 
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mestic conduét, and levied indire&, 
but enormous taxes on their pro- 
perty. The christian princes were 
a sort of military leuten: re whose 
privileges » with regard tort Ic papacy, 

strongly resembled those of the feu- 

dal nobles in Germany and Poland, 
in relation to their monarchs, 

No prince, however, vied with 
the Roman bishop, in the local ex- 
tent or the despotic efficacy of his 
power. The pope was the substi- 
tute of God, and the organ of his 
decrees uponearth. The multitude 
regarded his person as sacred, and 
it was even common to swear by 
hisname. * By the pope,” was the 
oath uttered by ‘all classes, upon al- 
most every occasion. ‘This is still 
the case among the Irish catholics, 
whose invention, however, some- 
times diversifies the phrase. Not 
always contented with * the Po ig 
whom the y style * holy Peter,” they 
sometimes swear by * dis crook, is 
6 red donnet,” and * bald pate. os 

This custom continued in Eng- 
land till the reign of Henry VI iL. 
who thought proper to rebell from 
the Roman see, and invest himself 
with all the divine and infallible 
attributes which had formerly per- 
tained to the pope. His subjeé¢ts, 
generally, acquiesced in this revo- 
lution; and the few who openly 
dissented, paid the penalty of their 
contumacy at the stake or on the 
gibbet. That veneration which 
had once belonged to the pontiff, 
was now usurped by the king. 
Devotion and respect were turned, 
with regard to the pope, into hatred 
and obloquy. The royal person 
and name were exalted to a new 
degree of sanctity; and, thence- 
forth, the vulgar, instead of swear- 
ing by the pope, according to the 
ancient custom, swore, with no less 

devotion, ** dy the lord Harry.” 
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On the Number of Printed Books. 
SIR, 


WAS in company, the other 

evening, where the benefits and 
€\ ils of much reading were discussed. 
The various remarks on this sub- 
ject, at length, led to an inquiry 
what was the a¢tual number of 
books existing in the world, and 
whether it were possible for any 
man to read the whole of them. 
Several modes of ascertaining this 
number were suggested, but none 
of them were free from objection. 
Every computer was guilty of some 
mist ake, and either wholly omitted 
some classes of writers, or mistated 
the number of that class which was 
dncluded in his calculation. 

At length, one of the company, 
who had been previously silent, 
was called upon 0 his opinion. 
In answer to this call, he observed, 
that the multitude of books mignt 

_ powertully inferred from the 
takes which had been commit- 
ted, and from the uncertainty which 
eared to cleave to the question. 
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elves even to estimate the number 
of publications. 

There is one class of books in 
the world, continued he, most cal- 
culated to throw light upon this 
question, and that is the class of 
catalogues. Every permanent and 
extensive collection of books, in 
Europe, has a catalogue of its trea- 
sures, from which, the number of 
works and volumes in these collec- 
tions, at least, may be known. 
Many p ersons have likewise amused 
their leisure, in compiling lists of 
beoks, either such as relate to a 
particular branch of knowledge, or 
such as have been written within a 


given peri rd, or by the authors of 
a particular nation. IL remember 
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to have once seen a book that called 
pon “ Catalogus Catalogorum,” 

. catalogue of catalogues. ‘Tt wasa 
coael t volume, «nd could scarcely 
contain less than two hundred and 
fifty pages. Each article was ac~ 
companied with a brief explanation 
of how, when, and by whom it 
was compiled; which, however, 
did not occupy more than half a 
page: if so, the number of articles 
did not, probably, fall short of five 
hundred. ‘The deliberate perusal 
of this work alone would require 
a day, and if the catalogues enu- 
merated were equally copious, it 
follows, that the perusal of cata- 
logues alone would demand daily 
and incessant application of nearly 
a year and an ha life 

{f you will allow this instance to 
support a conclusion, we may cal- 
culate that all these lists added to- 
gether, would amount to two hun- 
dred and wef thousand names of 
books. Each book consisted of one 
or more voli Imes, al id every work 
differed trom its neighbour in bulk. 
Some, hike the homilies of /irysos- 
tom, the philos ophical history of 
Brucker, or the anatomical library 
of Hailer, might occupy an_haif 
score of quartos. It is, therefore,a 
moderate estimate, to suppose that 
ear : work, on an average, would 
demand, in its cursory perusal, four 
d: i At this rate, and excluding 
Sabbath days from our reckoning, 
the whole number would consume 
three thousand years; Ors Si ipposing 
thirty years of a life to be constant- 
ly devoted to one and tl 
of reading to be performed with all 
possible celerity, a long-lived and 
indefatigable student, might expect 
to read an hundredth part of the 
books that have been wriiten. 

‘The large st colleétion of printed 
books known 1n the world, is that 
of the kings of France. Many 
vears ago it consisted of ninety- 
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must experience continual augmen- 
tations. The present number, not 
improbably, exceeds an hundred 
thousand; so that one collection 
merely, contains two fifths of what 
I have assigned to be the whole 
number. This library alone would, 
therefore, afford a reader constant 
employment for twelve hundred 
ears. A conclusion, at first sight, 
incredible; and yet, sustained by 
the most plausible evidence. 

One may venture to affirm, that 
no man, however stupendous and 
diversified his reading, has read 
over the name of every book that 
has been printed, even in his native 
language. Each student has a path 
of his own, from which he deviates 
rarely and with relu¢tance. None 
but those whose passion is concen- 
tered merely in the names of books, 
like the compilers of catalogues, are 
likely to come near the truth; and 
even of the man who compos sed a 

catalogue of catalogues, it cannot 
be imagined either that he read 
every article in the catalogue which 
he enumerates, or that he did not 
omit, in his collection, the title of 
some catalogue which, though once 
in print, had since disappeared, or 
which, though extant in his time, 
was placed beyond his reach. 

This supposition may be made 
still more narrow. It is likely that 
the most ardent student, and most 
diligent colleétor, has not seen the 
names of all the works that have 
been printed in his favourite science, 
within the last fifty years, in his 
native tongue; much less likely is 
it that he “has seen the names of 
publications during a longer period, 
or printed in any {0 reign language ; 
and how precipitate and ignorant 
must be 4e who pretends or imagines 
that he has read the dooks themselves ! 

Twenty years ago a catalogue of 
English law books was published ; 


* Viner’s Abridgement. 
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the number, exclusive of various 
editions, amounts to fifteen hundred, 
Few of these are comprised in q 
single volume of moderate bulk, 

Most of them are quartos, and ex. 
tend to four and five volumes. One 
of them occupies no less than twen. 
ty-four folws.* What appetite 
has been so voracious as to devour 
the contents? What eye has been 
so active as to glance over the title- 
pages of, at least, three thousand 
ponderous volumes of law? No 
man could read this number, though 
his reading were rapid, and inter- 

rupted only by sleep and meals, in 
less than thirty years J 

English theology has funds of 
reading at least as copious as English 
law. Sermon and system writers 
in theology are as numerous as the 
reporters and abridgers of law cases, 
It is dithcult to ascertain this num- 
ber; but we may form some judg- 
ment of the written, if not of the 
printed compositions of this kind, 
by comparing a few facts. 

The number of parishes in South- 
Britain, has never been fixed at less 
than ten thousand. In each of these, 
one sermon, at least, is delivered 
weekly, and may be presumed to 
bealways written. If each sermon 
can be read in fifteen minutes, to 
read all that are composed in one 
year, would consume forty years; 
every day, and ten hours ‘of each 
day, being supposed to be devoted 
to it. 

If English theology and law be 
thus a bundant, Ww bat must we think 
of those of the continental nations 
of Europe? The Roman juris- 
prudence is the Jex communis of 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, France, 
Germany, and the north. The 
laborious and voluminous genius 
of the Civilians, have become pro- 
verbial; and their heavy composi- 
tions as far surpass those of English 
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jurists in number, as the population 
of the continent exceeds that ot the 
island. 

Historical works, since the re- 
vival of arts in Europe, must com- 
pose a stupendous catalogue. The 
narratives of original actors and 
observers, from the reign of Char- 
lemagne to the French revolution, 
now “actually in print, cannot be 
stated with any degree of precision; 
but is it extravagant to say, that 
during the last three hundred years 
there have been an hundred publi- 
cations of this kind yearly, includ- 
ing, In this estimate, all the western 
nations of Europe, and including 
every work in which the actions ot 
human beings are recorded? Many 
will think that the estimate is not 
exorbitant, if limited to England 
alone. 

Men who record their own ac- 
tions, are not merely those who are 
engaged in war and politics, That 
which every man’s 
affairs possess in his own eyes, 
has produced innumerable works. 
Voyagers, artists, philosophe rs, and 
especially religious men, have been 
as prone to publish their history as 
statesmen and generals. 

The biography of religious per- 
sons is seldom of any value, and 
is rarely known to exist to any but 
their own followers, or the adherents 
of their own sect. Ane xample of 
this may be found in the society of 
quakers. George Fox, the pnaner 
of this sect, lived somewhat more 
than an hundred and fiity years ago. 
Six generations have since elapsed, 
and the society has gradually in- 
creased; but, the whole nuinber of 


importance 


guakers now "alive, in Europe and 
America, probably does not exceed 
hfty thousand persons. This seét 


1s chiefly known to the rest of man- 
kind, by two works, George Fox’s 
Journal, and Barclay’s Apology. 
The most inquisitive who derive 
their knowledge from public libra- 
ries and popular catalogues, will be 
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surprised to hear, that the biogra- 
phical publications merely of this 
sect, amount to more than five 
hundred. ‘Che number of contro- 
versial pieces, great and small, is 
immense. “Lhe same thing occurs 
in the history of all the christian 
sects which have arisen since the 
origin of printing. 

however, we chuse a state- 
ment unquestionably moderate, and 
suppose that the annual publications 
ot the biographical and _ historical 
kind, have been equal to an hun- 
dred, yearly, during three centu- 
ries, throughout all Europe, the 
whole number will be thirty thou- 
sand. He that would undertake to 
read all these, supposing all to be 
must first discover the 
secret of protracting his existence 
an hundred degrees beyond tlie 
usual term. 

Should we extend the same com- 
putations to the tribe of tales, novels, 
and romances, to poetry, and the 
various departments of physical and 
moral science, we should find am- 
ple confirmations of my original 
assertion, that to read all the books 
that have been frinted, would re- 
quire not less a period than three 
thousand years. 
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For the Lonthl ly Magazine. 


New Periodical Work of Professos 
OLIVARIWUS. 

Mr. Editor, 

NE of the objeéts of your pub- 
( lication, appears to be the 
diffusion of literary and scientific 
intelligence. A great number of 
your readers, who are cager in the 
1) _ itof knowledge, will, doubt- 
less, be pleased to learn the state 
and hod me of literature and sci- 
ence in every part of the wor ‘Id: 
Unfortunately tor such, our inter- 


course with most of the nations of 
} 


. ‘ } : ] 
f.urone is aimost exc.usiveiy Com- 
mercial, Jenorance, too, of lan- 
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guages in which their books are 
written, forms an almost insupera- 
ble impediment to any intimate ac- 
quaintance withthem. The French 
is almost the only foreign lan- 
guage studied bv A mericans. But 
the greatest nummer of literary pro- 
duétions of any one nation, at the 
resent day, 1s German. 

The knowled; ge we may be able 
to acquire of such publications, 
without the necessity of learning a 
new language, where trans lations 
cannot be procured, although par- 
tial and im periec t, may be of some 
use. Vi oe able hi ints may be given, 
and those who are desirous of push- 
ing their samaniiene further, may 
find in them a guide to the 
of that information they wish to ob- 
tain. 

To gratify the curiosity of this 
class of “your readers, Tam induced 


‘ ogy 


to oiler you some account of a new 
toreign liter: ary pian and, if this 
first sketch should mee your appro- 
bation, I may be othe to con- 
tinue my communications. 

Professor Olivarius, of the Unt- 
versity of Kiel, in the Dutchy of 
pe as published a peri- 

»dical work, entities Le Nord ites 
aire, Ph 2G , Pel tte Gules el Moral, 
or all pie of the Liens, 
*hysical, Political, and Moral State 
of the North. 

As the learned professor has cho- 
sen to write in the French rather 
than his native tongue, he has, to 
justify, in some degree, this prefer- 
ence, introduced his work with an 
essay on the French language, which 
he believes has been tending, and 
will continue to tend, more than 

any other, to astate of universaliza- 
tion. From its general use among 
all the higher orders and classes of 
society throug! hout every part of 
civilized Europe, and believing 


cr 
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If Profeffar Olivarius. 


that it has become, and will con. 
tinue to be, more and more extend- 
ed by the present revolution in 
France, through all the inferior 
orades of society, he concludes that 
a language which is now so general, 
will necessarily, from that very 
cause, progress rapidly towards uni- 
versalization. 

This essay is well written, and it 
is no small merit in the author, 
that he is able to write, in a foreign 
language, with so much purity and 
correctness. Although the reason- 
ing of professor O. be ingenious 
aid plausible, may we not be al- 
lowed to pause, for a moment, be- 
fore we admit the soundness of his 
conclusion? Especially when we 
survey the vast extent of our coun- 
try, in which, at present, pure 


ange | Is spoken by five millions 
of people, who are inevitably des- 


tined to occupy Vv and extend their 


language over the whole of North- 
America. Such doubts in an an- 
glo-American, who regards the fu- 
ture condition of his country, will 
be still greater in the natives of Bri- 
tain, who view the boundless ex- 
tent of theircom merce, and their vast 
and grow ins § posse ssions In the east 
and the WESt, in all which the lan- 
guage of England will finally prevail. 
This opinion might be strengthen- 
ed by various arguments, draw n 
from the present situation of the two 
countries; but asa subject of specu- 
lation merely, [cannot butthink that 
there is equal, if not greater proba- 
bility, that English will become 
the universal lance uage. In perus- 
ing this essay, and irom other re- 
marks scattered throughout the 
work, I was led to suppose it prin- 
cipally calculated for the meridian 
of Paris. 

‘he first article in the first 
number of this publication (July, 
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1797), which we shall notice, is 
the account of a work written by 
Yr. Hufeland, professor of medi- 
cine at Jena,* in I 797, * On the art 
of prolonging life.” Asatranslation, 
{ am informed, has since been 
yublished in England, in two 
volumes $vo. I shall be less parti- 
cular in the account of the original 
work. The ideas which it contains 
are not so remarkable for their 
novelty or originality, as the clear, 
simple, and popular manner in 
which they are conveyed. It 1s 
very honourable to the professors 
of medicine of the present age, that 
the most enlightened among them 
are anxiously endeavouring to de- 
stroy all mystery and qui ackery in 
that science, and to render its prin- 
ciples intelligible and practicable to 
“— class of society. 

This,” says professor Olivari- 
us, ** is one of the most interesting 
productions which has ever appear- 
ed. The author is no mountebank, 
who, under an ostentatious and im- 
posing title, conceals his own igno- 
rance. He is one of the most able 
pl ysiclans, one of the most accurate 
observers, and possesses one of the 
soundest tuinds | in Germany. He 
devoted eight years to the study of 


and his principles are 
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adapted to the comprehension o 
persons of every capacity.” 
The length ‘of life, in general, 
depends on the following points: 
The mass of the principle of 
life, or vital spirits. 
The consistence of the organ- 
‘aati ion of the body. 
3. Th e greater or less rapid con- 
ut mpti on of life. 
4. The greater or less perfection 
the powers of restoration. 
Man may arrive at old age in any 
climate: in general, “oa vever, he 
arrives at greater age in the frigid 


of 
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than in the torrid zone, because 
the expenditure of life is greater in 
the last. Experience’ proves that 
islanders live longer than the inha- 
bitants of the continent. 

The —, in which persons 
have arrived at the € greate Cage, are 
England, D. eon. Sweden, Nor- 
Ww ay, and, we may add, Russia. 

The more man conforms to na- 
ture and her precepts, the longer 
will he live. All those who have 
reached the greatest age, have been 
married, generally move than once, 
and very often in old age. he 
most striking example is that of a 
Frenchman, of the name of Lon- 
gueville, who lived one hundred and 
ten years, had ten wives, the last 
of which he married in his ninety- 
ninth year, and who, two years 
alter, brought him a son. 

There are more women thanmen 
who reach old aee; but those who 
have reached the highest point of 
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age have been men only. 
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existence should be active, or even 
laborious; after life should 
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have never been placed among the 
list of old persons. 
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have, from their youth, subsisted 
less on meat than vegetables; most 
of them have not eaten any meat. 

It mav be afin d. with the 
createst probability, that th 
ization of man, and his vital prin- 
ciple, render it possible to prolong 
his existence and activity to two 
hundred years, for human nature is 
capable of such an ex- 
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absolutely 
tension of life. The existence of 
Thomas Parr, who died at the age 
of one hundred and filty-two, and 
the dissecétion of whom shewed that, 
even at that age, all the wiscera 
and perfect 
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preservation, well nigh proves the 
truth of this supposition.* 

From the tables of calculations 
on the probabilities of life, it ap- 
pears, that of one bundred persons 

so die before the 1oth year, 
20 between r1oand2o0 
soc ianne 800% 
Giccscese Hr. 
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consequently, only six live beyond 
sixtv years. 

The principal requisites for long 
life, are, a good stomach and easy 
digestion, sound and good teeth, 
well organized breast and lungs, a 
heart not too irritable, a nature ea- 
sily disposed to restoration and cure, 
the vital principle sufficient and 
well distributed, a good tempera- 
ment, the structure of the body 
harmonious, without defeét, and of 
a middling texture, no part consi- 
derably weak, and the genital or- 
gans perfect. 

Experience proves that all old 
men have had good anpetites; for 
which reason, as the teeth contri- 
bute so much to digestion, too 
much care cannot be taken oj them. 
The temperament most con: ducive 
to old age is ig Sa inguine, or a 
little phlegmatic; and, according 
to Dr. Rush, to (4 born of parents 
who have become old, or, at least, 
have not died of any acute disease, 
is a favourable circumstance. 

To prolong life, the vital spirits 
must be increased, the organs 
strengthened by exercise and labour, 
the consumption retarded, and the 
restorative powers facilitated and 
perfected ; the happy union of which 
means, in general, leads to longe- 
vity: but in the use of these means, 
care must be taken to guard against 
that abuse which will counteract 
the end. 


* The inftances of longevity might be multiplied. 


of Profeffar Olivarius, 


Activity and hope, for example, 
increase the vital spirits; labour 
strengthens the organs ; sleep retards 
the waste of life ; baths and nutri. 
tious food are restoratives; but ex. 
cess In the use of any of these is 
injurious and destrutive. 

Half the consuniptions are owing 
to neglected catarrhs, and, for tha 
reason, they ought not to be disre- 

garded when they have continued 
fifteen days: and, in general, to ef- 
fect a periect cure, we should avoid 
every thing which may produce 
great heat or cold. 

Fear is an obstacle to long life: 
the man who is enslaved by the fear 
of deati, will never become old. 

Lunui 1s another great obstacle 
to old age. A flimsy author of a 
long treatise on suicide, met a per- 
son with a very melancholy air, 


and accosted him Ww ith, ‘ OW! Licre 
are you going ?””— “Tam going to 
drown myself in the Thames.” 


‘** Before you do that,” said the au- 
thor, “I would take it as a great 
favour, if you would return for a 
moment, and peruse my book upon 
suicide.” —** Heaven preserve me 
from that,’’ said the hypocondriac; 
‘¢itisthat cursed tedious work which 
has so overcome me that I have re- 
solved to 90 and drown myself.” 

An exalted imagination is not less 
injurious to life. A man believed 
himself dead, and would have been 
so for want of end: as he would not 
touch any aliment, had not one 
of his friends, luckily, declared that 
he also was dead, and persuaded him 
that, in the othe r world, as weli as 
in this, it was necessary to eat to 
satisfy hunger. 

One of the first principles of na- 
ture, and which lays a solid foun- 
dation for a long life, exempt from 
infirmities, is, that children, during 
the whole of the first year, should 


I will here add that of Louifa 


Truxo, a Negrefs, who was living at Tucomea, in South America, in OSober 1780, 
at the age of 175; and mention has been made of a perfon who lately died in Nor- 


way, upwards of 160, 
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be fed with their mother’s milk, or 
that of a heaithy nurs 

The place where we vila 
be cbscure. To sleep witha lamp 
or lighted candle in the room, 1s 
yverv hurtful. The room in which 
we keep the greatest part of the day, 
should have fure air. The tem- 
perature of the room we dwell in, 
should not exceed fifteen, Reaumur, 
or sixty-five, Farenheit. 

We ought to bathe at least once 
a week, in lukewarm water, with 
two or three ounces of soap. 

To preserve the teeth, we should 
eat a due quantity of vegetables or 
bread, with our meat; and it is 
well to chew a crust of bread after 
every meal. We ought to avoid all 
extremes of heat and cold; and, es- 
pecially, a rapid transition ‘from one 
sensation to its opposite. We 
snould not drink cold water after 
eating soup, or any other hot ali- 
ment. Sugar and sugar’d /astry 
are hurtful. Whenever you per- 
celve a carious tooth, do not hesi- 
tate to have it extracted. Rinse 
the mouth every morning and after 
each repast.* 

Spring water is the most salutary 
lrink. Wine ought not to be drank 
every day. Soup is not so injurious 
as some have in ‘e-0 i it should 
not be eaten to excess, nor too 
weak, or too hot. 

Frankness of character contri- 
butes greatly to longevity. The 
wretc h who is destitute of it t, lives 
in continual restraint. Of all the 
emotions, daughter is the most con- 
ducive to heaith. 

Such are the leading principles of 
Dr.H.’s work, which: sane arte 
been the basis of the “ Le étures on 
dietand regimen, &c.”” by Dr. Wil- 
lich, lately published in L oudon, and 
which merit to be studied by every 
one who is desirous to preserve 
or acquire that most invaluable 
blessing, health. <A souad dcdy, as 
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well as a sound mind, has ever been 
he desire of the wise. 


“ Orandumeft ut fit mens fana in corpore 


fano.” [Juv.} 


That human life may be prolong- 
ed to doubie the extent of what is 
supposed to be its present limits, 
without losing its activi ity and ne. 
fulness, is a pleasing subject of spe- 
culation; as such, I should recom- 
mend itto one of your correspond- 
ents who has amused your readers 
with conjectures on the stature of 
man. Tbe greater or less magni- 
tude of the human frame, scems to 
be of less importance in a moral 
point of view, than its perieéct or- 
ganization, and powers of preserva- 


tion. as 


RE 
On the Letters of Junt 
Mr. Editor, 


T is the fashion, in our age, for 
t 2 the voung men to adinire, st tudy, 
and imitate the writings of JuNIus. 
This book is rep uted to bea model 
of elegance in style, and cogency 
in reasoning; and the most juvenile 
and adventu: ‘ous ambition, is satis- 
fied if it can reach that point in the 
scale of eloquence which Junius 1s 
supposed to have attained. 

To dissent from the general ver- 
dict in this writer’s favour, will only 


draw upon me the imputation of 


arrogance and folly. I shall be told 
that, in questions of this kind, there 
is no standard of decision but the 
general voice; that the general voice 
has, long ago, been unanimous on 
this subject, and to dissent from 
this decision, merely flows from the 
love of paradox, the rage of disap- 
pointment, or the malignity of envy. 

The fear of this answer might 
well deter me from delivering my 
opinion, and I question whetier, in 
different circumstances, my courage 
would support me in the under- 


* Thefe directions, though minute and familiar, ~ yet important, with a view to 


the prefervation of health, and dhould be univerfally 


known and practifed. T. 
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taking; but, under the cenvenient 
and impenetrable mask which a 
publication like yours affords, the 
most diffident or timorous may sate- 
ly venture to speak what they think. 

To differ from the rest of man- 
kind, in questions of taste, 1s always 
hazardous. We cannot give up 
our opinion at the command of 
others, but we may reasonably de- 
rive doubt and distrust from ob- 
serving that we are single and alone 
in our opinions. Perhaps some 
cases may occur in which a man 
has all the world against him, and 
in which, therefore, he may hesitate 
and waver in his belief; but, luc! <ily 
for me, the present is by no means 
one of these cases. Junius is not 
regarded with equal and excessive 
veneration by all, and there is some- 
what in the chara¢ter and education 
of his worshippers, which will jus- 
tify us in denying that their zeal 
flows from a divine and infallible 
source. 

Sentiments and words are closely 
interwoven, but it is possible for 
the mind to sever them and ex- 
aminethemapart. ‘The sentiments 
of Junius entitle him to no praise. 
They spring from motives most 
destr udtive to human society, and 
most debasing to him whom they 
actuate. They are opposite to ail 
that is just, benignant, and use! ful 
in the intercourse of men. “hey 
have no alliance with humanity or 
candour. ‘They are a series of ia- 
discriminate and outrageous invec- 
tives. They breathe abhorrence 
and contempt, unchastized by the 
most palpable considerations ot im- 
partiality and equity. 

Not hing i is more fulsome, more 
indicative “of feeble intelleéts and 
crude conceptions, than lavish and 
boundless applause; but still, this 
weakness is compatible with inno- 
cent and kind attentions. The in- 
judicious encomiast may be pitied 
and loved ; but far different is the 
state of him who deals vnly in up- 


braiding and obloquy. The sound- 
ness of his intellects, which so gross. 
ly confounds the dictates of justice, 
and miscalculates the means of re- 
formation and correétion, is scarcely 
less questionable; while our highest 
disapprobation must attend his mo- 
tives, whose supreme deliglit con. 
sists 1n exhibiting, and blazoning, 
and exaggerating the vices of his 
fellow creatures. 

The topics on which Junius ex- 

ercises his rhetoric are now nearly 
antiquated. ‘he quarrels of the 
Engtish ministry, a riot in West- 
minster, and a contest about the re- 
presentation of a borough, the lapse 
of thirty vears has nearly consigned 
to oblivion. We are seldom at 
leisure to attend to different narra- 
tives, and the arguments of each 
side of the debate, even on contem- 
porary subjects. Some lucky inci- 
dents have brought together in a 
volume, and put within our reach, 
the rhetoric of a popular declaimer 
respecting events ofa distant period. 
The innumerable answers which 
were made, the witnesses who noted, 
and the records which preserve the 
genuine circumstances of the case, 
and which would enable us to form 
a right decision, have either perish- 
ed, or they exist at such a distance 
that their testimony cannot be pro- 
cured. Now who is there whose 
candour will allow him to decide 
upon the truth of questions dis- 
cussed by such a declaimer, even 
when the declamation is thorough- 
ly consistent and unexceptionably 
plausible? 

This, indeed, is more than can 
be said for Junius. The terms of 
his own inveétive are themselves 
sufficient to expose it to derision. 

It requires no abstruse researches 
into parliamentary journals, and 
contemporary pamphlets and ga- 
zettes, to perceive, in general, the 
malignity and injustice of this sa- 
tirist. A common knowledge of 
historical faéts, and the manners of 
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the age, and the principles of hu- 
yan nature, will shew us, in their 
true light, the characters of the king, 
and of the duke of Grafton, and 
of lord Mansfield, and the merits 
of the Middlesex election. This 
knowledge will enable us to strip 
these philippics of their meretricious 
= and their ridiculous ex- 
verations. 

"i is easy to account for the ex- 
travagance of dealers in invective, 
who deny to the objects of their 
rage, every human property, and 
reduce them to the rank of mere or- 
gans of malice and vehicles of un- 
adulterated evils. These persons 
gradually loose sight of the motives 
that originaily prompted them to 
lander; their attention comes, in 
time, to be fixed merely on the in- 
strument of their resentment. Dyis- 
tinctions, pertaining to words, and 
the relations between abstraét ideas, 
call away their thoughts from testi- 
mony and experience. Censure 
became a kind of art, in which 
every faculty is bent to excel, and 
which 1s supposed to require, that 
the artist should form a sort of 
compound of pure evil, from which 
every alleviating ingredient, every 
thing suspected of a tendency to 
palliation and apology, must be 

refully excluded. “his mixture, 
seasoned with the 

eloquence, and garnished with the 
nowers of a cultiv: ited and prolific 
fancy, is, at length, presented to 
the world as the produét of a lauda- 
ble aversion to guilt, and a gene- 
rous devotion to the cause of human 
happiness. 

This description is remarkably 
exemplified in Junius. Rhetorical 
allusions, choice phrases, and mu- 
sical cadences, were indefatigably 
sought for; each was weighed with 
the utmost scrupulousness, and in- 
serted with the dexterity of a setter 
of mosaic, in its proper place in 
the tablet. Brilliant contrasts, sub- 
tile distinctions, the graces and lux- 


pruriences of 


uriances of language, occupied the 
chief place in his thoughts. The 
crimes ot kings, and the nation’s 
wrongs, present despair, and future 
ruin, were themes on which this 
rhetorician chose to lavish all the 
stores of his skill. Ministerial 
vices, and national calamities, were 
occasions, and newspaper and anony- 
mous declamations were the mecaus 
selected and employed for the at- 
tainment of renown, which was 
the end proposed by him. Faétion 
and rebellion were, in his sight, 
trivial evils, and a price at which 
the praise of eloquence was cheap- 
ly purchased. 

Hence, every where, throughout 
these compositions, is discoverable 
the hand of the artist; of one who, 
In stabbing his neighbour, is chiefly 
attentive to the graces of his atti- 
tude, and the dexterity of his thrust. 
Every part is elaborately smoothed 
and polished, All teems with the 
fruits of patient labour and unwea- 
ried application, His censure is 
unlimited, unqualified, inflated by 
audacious metaphor, or smoothly 
flowing in melodious periods. The 
king, 
successively displayed to our view, 
carefuily bedecked with all the em- 
blems of tyranny and meannes 
with all the titles which jae 
might urge to our hatred and fear, 
The jargon of a faclion is exalted 
into the clamours of a nation, and 
endless and universal consequences 
gravely predicted from the expul- 
sion of a de puty from the national 
council, the dismission of a culprit 
on bail, and the pardon of a soldier 
who shot a child ina riot. 

Unluckily for Junius, this col- 
lection contains a few papers writ- 
ten ina strain totally different from 
the rest. ‘These are the letters of 
John Horne, of which, the simpli- 
city of style, the Conscious integri- 
tv, the oeedt reproof, and the 
spirit of openness, afford a strong 
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able embellishments, the visible 
anxiety about expression, the affedct- 
ed gravity, and vague, yet malig- 
nant accusations of his adversary. 
The superiority of Horne, and total 
defeat of Junius in Ais contest, 


make it strange that the letters of 


the former were admitted into this 
volume. Some have even founded 
on these circumstances, a conjec- 
ture, that Horne and Junius were 
the same person, and that this di- 
gressional controversy was intro- 
duced in order to cast a thicker veil 
over the person of the real author. 
This supposition, though for other 
reasons chimerical, derives plausi- 
bility from the dissimilitude between 
the style and spirit of the two per- 
formances. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more unlike. The charms 
of simplicity and truth, of indignant 
and virtuous eloquence, are pos- 
sessed by one, and are totally want- 
ing in the other. 

From these remarks it follows, 
that the sentiments and motives of 
this writer are by no means recom- 
mended by the ornaments of his 
style. Splendid images and musi- 
cal periods, however valuable in 
themselves and acceptable when ex- 
hibited on suitable occasions, may, 
at other times, be productive of no- 
thing but indignation or disgust. 
When they betoken adisproportion- 
ate solicitude respeéting words, and 
inattention, or indifference, to jus- 
tice and truth, cey are odious and 
culpable—when they are lavishly or 
unseasonably introduced, they con- 
stitute inexpiable blemishes. Poor 
and contemptible is his ambition 
who labours to acquire the fame of 
a fine writer, by means incompata- 
ble with his reputation as an honest 
Man. 

But is Junius, though specious 
and splendid, though abundant in 
brilliant allusions and acute distinc 
tions, worthy to be studied as a mo- 
del of real elegance and purity of 
language? “Lo determine this point 





it would be requisite to selcét a few 
passages from his works, and subje& 
them to an accurate and candid ex. 
amination. This, if the present es- 
say should prove worthy of your 
notice, [ shall undertake to pertorm 
in your next number. 
Crito. 
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MEeEmorrsof STEPHEN CALVERT, 
{Continued from p. 359.] 


N how slender threads does the 

destiny of human beings fre- 
quently depend! The caprice of a 
moment, an inexplicable and tran- 
sitory impuls e, in consequence of 
which our steps move one inch for- 
ward or on one side, will sometimes 
ascertain the tenour of our whole 
life, will influence the happiness and 
govern the activity of one man, and 
through him, controul the destiny 
of nations and the world. 

Throughout this day, my mind 
was but il suited to any social oc- 
cupation. I was too deeply absorb- 
ed in w eighing the con: sequences of 
the impending interview, to spare 
much reflexion to the claims and 
interests of others; but this theme 
became, by degrees, painful. My 
impatience was heightened into ago- 
ny, and before noon had arrived, I 
resolved to hasten the meeting with 
my cousin, and set out immediate- 
ly upon my visit. 

While equipping myself and my 
horse for this purpose, some un- 
toward chance called to my remem- 
brance a person who lived near 
my ancient abode at Burlington, 
and with whom I had maintained a 
cordial intercourse from an early 
age. He had lately assigned mea 
commission which my abode i in the 
city made it easy to perform, and 
which it was of some importance 
to him to have speedily and faith- 
fully performed. It was merely to 
call on a kinsman who resided in 
the city, and inform him, in three 
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words, that a certain person had re- 
turned to Burlington, who had for- 
merly absconded, in consequence 
of debt. This person was in debt 
to my friend’s kinsman, and as he 
had resumed his place in society, 
with a seeming confidence and fear- 
lessness, it was to: be hoped that he 
might be compelled, by legal means, 
to fulfil his former engagements. 
This affair might be dispatched 
in ten minutes, and to have neg- 
lected it would have been wholly 
inexcusable. I set out without de- 
lay, for this end. I had walked 
about three squares, when turning 
a corner suddenly, my attention 
was slightly attracted by a sound, 
issuing, as it seemed, from the up- 
per windows of an house, near at 
hand. It wasa faint shriek, utter- 
al apparently, by female organs. 
t was a feeble effort of the VOILE, 
and followed by deep silence. It 
was too indistinct to inform me 
whence it came. I could merely 
guess that it came from above, and 
trom within some dwelling hard by, 
but from which of the houses in 
sight, and whether it denoted grief, 
or pain, or surprise, or affright, I 
was wholly unable to determine. 
I checked my steps an instant, and 
looked upward and around, but saw 
nothing to confirm or assist my con- 


jeCtures, and therefore quiet tly re- 


sumed my way, and re-entered on the 
meditations which had been sus- 
pended by this incident. The cir- 
cumstance could not be perceived 
to possess any relation to me. Its 
true nature was not likely to be 
discovered by any inquiries which 
were possible to one in my condi- 
tion, and possessed no claim upon 
my curiosity. 

Such is the indifference and heed- 
lessness of one who spies the flash 
of a musket in the thicket, but is 
unapprised of the existence of an 
enemy. He imagines it a glow- 
worm or a meteor, and rests in su- 
pine security. Instead of headlong 
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flight, he loiters till the lurking foe 
has refurnished the fan, and a se- 
cond attempt urges the fatal bullet 
to his heart. 

I found the person of whom I 
was in search, and imparted the tid- 
ings which I brought. He expres- 
sed mach gratitude for this service, 
and inquired if I had any purpose 
of writing to his kinsman. I an- 
swered, that there was, at present, 
no urgent demand for a letter; that 
my engagements would lead me a 
different way in a few hours, and I 
had not designed to write to him 
during several weeks, or perhaps 
months. 

He apologized for making this 


inquiry, by saying that an unlucky | 


wound in his right hand had, dur- 
ing some time, disabled him from 
writing; that no one was at hand to 
perform for him the office of an 
amanuensis; that the present affair 
was of a very urgent and momen- 
tous nature; that his future welfare 
and subsistence depended on the re- 
covery of the sum which was ow- 

ing by this fugitive; and that the 
slightes it delay might preclude him 
from this recovery. If I had de- 
siyned to write to my friend, it 
would have been an extraordinary 
favour to him to perform that office 
immediately, and to insert in my 
letter some direétions with regard 
to the measures to be taken on this 
exigence. 

To comply with this request, 
made diffidently, but with great 
earnestness, would, in a very slight 
degree, incroach upon my plans. 
It would fill an hour, and enable 
me, with more patience, to wait 
the coming of the period which I 
had oriyinally fixed upon as most 
proper for a m 1eeting with my cou- 
sin; I therefore consented to write 
immediately ; and having received 
such information as he chose to 
give, returned home to compose my 
letter. 

The letter being written, it was 
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necessary to put it on boarda vessel shriek just mentioned had excited 
going to Burlington, I went in my attention. A vague suspicion 
quest of the vessel, and, having de- was suggested that some connection 

osited the script in suitable hands, subsisted between the } invitation just t 
returned home, designing to set out received and that my Sterlous voice, 
forthwith on my projected visit. It My acquaintance in the city lay 
was a fortune equally untoward that in quarters distant from this, and 
i | made me re-enter my lodgings, in-. there was no circumstance within 





























stead of mounting ny horse, which my memory, or observation, en- 
stood ready tor my use at some dis- abling me to guess at the chara¢ter 
| tance. Knowing that my absence or situation of the tenants of this 
| might last for ever, 1 feltrelu¢étance house. It was spacious and mag. 
to depart, without leaving affection- _nificent, was probably inhabited by 

ate adieus with the good lady at persons ‘of the better class, and the 
whose house I lived. messenger belonged to a female, 
Having entered the house, [was since none but a female was likely 
informed thata messenger had been to charge a waiting maid with a 





1 jn search of me, and had waited for commission of this kind. 
he my return some time; but being This new incident exercised a 
{8 | weary, at length, or in haste, had strange dominion over my thoughts, 
gone, leaving, however, a billet, My attention, burning as it was 


which was put into my hand. This with eagerness and impatience re- 

billet, containing compliments to spe¢cting my cousin’s deportment, 

Felix Calvert, and a request thathe was diverted into a new channel, 

would call at the corner of Front I did not hesitate in resolving to 

and streets, at three o’clock coinply with this summons. An 
in the afternoon. hour had been mentioned sufficient- 

On inquiry I was told that the ly early to permit the performance 
bearer of this billet was a young of my previous engagement. Be- 
female, of a foriegn countenance tween three o’clock and dusk, the 
and garb, and with an air and de- interval was long enough for many 
meanour that seemed to prove her an interview, and the dusk of 

a waiting maid or upper servant. evening was the period most suit- 

She had expressed much impatience able for my visit to Louisa. 

' and anxiety to see me, and had left My anxiety to gain some basis for 
the most earnest request that they conjecture as to the character and 
would not fail to deliver me the views of my inviter, led me to re- 
billet. This impatience was visibly fle¢t upon the possibility of making 
increased by the information that I some inquirics on that head previ- 
Was preparing to set out upon a ousto my visit. I now remember- 
journey, from which the period of ed that, some weeks before this, I 
my return was wholly uncertain. had stopped 2 at a shop nearly oppo- 
She repeated that the receipt of this site to this mansion, to purchase 
billet, and compliance with the re- some trifles, for which I had just 
quest contained in it, were of the received a commission from my 
highest importance, and that no mother. The seller, by name Mrs. 
consideration must induce them to Rivers, wasa little, t talkative, cour- 
neglect delivering it. teous woman, who was likely to 

The surprise which this circum- have dealt as much in the history of 

stance was adapted to produce, was her neighbours, as in the prices of 

heightened by observing that the laces and ribbons. The money I 

corner of Front and streets expended with her gave me atitle 

Was the very spot at which the to respect, and much lively dis- 
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course had passed between us, not 
crictly counected with the quality 
and cost of her wares. She was 
quick, communicative, affable, and 
made any laborieus advances to 
acquaintance superfluous. Her I 
resolved to visit, and, by duly ma- 
naging the conversation, endeavour 
to extract from her all the knowledge 
of her neighbour she possessed. 

I went forthwith to the shop. 
Salutations were exchanged. The 
price of this and that was required 
and given. Gloves and hose were 
spread upon the compter. Qne ar- 
ticle was fretty and another cheap. 
She had sold thzs for two-pence more 
than she now asked, and ‘iat being 
the last pair remaining, she w ould 
let go for a shilling under her cus- 
tomary price. While her tongue 
was thus employed, I was meditat- 
ting on the best means of leading 
the discourse to the desirable object. 

Meanwhile, there entered the 
shop, a young woman, who as sked 
for something, for which she paid, 
and immediately withdrew, yet not 
till Mrs. Rivers had uttered a score 
of agg mpigas such as * How 
de do, Jenny? How is Miss Ne- 
ville this morning? Does she never 
go out now-a- days? Why don’t 
she call? When does she leave 
town? Don’t she leave town this 
simmer? How can she bear to 
stay? Has she got shet of her cold? 
W as the cruel of the right colour: > 
Does she want any more ‘of i it?’ and 
so forth. These inquiries were 
made without intermission, and ap- 
parently with no view to be answer- 
ed. The girl, however, stammered 
out yes or no, and shewed a sort 
of consciousness and trepidation that 
attracted my notice. 

While viewing her, I noticed 
her garb, aspect, and general de- 
meanour to be nearly such as had 
been described as belonging to the 
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bearer of the billet. A suspicion 
arose that this was the same person. 
This suspicion was changed into 
certainty when I saw her trip across 
the street, and enter a gate belong- 
ing to the corner house. 

“6 Pray,” said I to my companion, 
pointing to th house in question, 
“who lives there?” 

* Don’t you know? You look 
as if you knew. = I[’Il warrant you, 
you know, but ask io 

“Why? why should I ask if I 
knew already? 

“ T can’t tell, but if you really 
don't know, [’ll tell you.” 

“’Tis a young lady who came 
not long ago from England. Her 
aunt or mother, (1 am not sure 
which, 1 confess, for my part, I 
doubt, but they commonly think 
her aunt), came first. Mrs. Keith, 
a good lady, give her her due, and 
an excellent customer tome. Many 
a penny has she put into my pocket. 
Poor lady! I was quite inconsola- 
bie at her death. She began to 
droop just after the young “lady's 
arrival, and diede ight months ago.” 

“Was Mrs. Keitha foreigner ia 

‘¢Yes; no. She was partly one 
and partly ’tother. She was born 
in Jersey, and married, early, in 
this town. Mr. Keith was of an 
ancient and rich family, and a law- 
yer. He made a great deal of mo- 
ney by the law, and went home* 
to enjoy it. Poor man! he died 
just after he got ashore. This is 
several years ago, but Mrs. Keith 
returned, to lay her bones, as she 
said, in her native country; and, 
poor woman, she did, in a short 
time, the very thing which she 
came todo. She died, and left that 
house, and a very han is soine pro- 
perty, to her nel ice, C lelia; Clelia 
Neville.’ 

“6s this lady married, or likely 
to be so?” 
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* Before the revolution, Europe; and efvecially Britain, was univerfaby called, 
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‘Not that I know of. She is 
quite young and handsome, but goes 
out but little, and see’s scarcely any 
company. ‘The death of her aunt 
was a severe stroke. She has been 
melancholy ever since. Jenny tells 
me, that from one montii’s end to 
another, she never goes out of her 
chamber and her garden, and sees 
not a Jiving soul besides her own 
family. She dresses and lives very 
genteel. She is quite the lady. A 
mighty reader, Jenny says, writes 
much, paints landscapes, and plays 
very tastily upon the—something— 
it is an hard, outlandish name. 
This is all she does. She never 
does an hand’s-turn at any kind of 
work. Not for want of knowing 
how to do it neither, but because 
she thigks it vulgar, or because she 
likes reading and playing better. 

«She lives a very strange life. 
To tell you the truth, Iam half a 
mind to think, that there’s some- 
thing like a sweet-heart at bottom ; 
some disappointment of that sort, 
in England, that made her come 
out here. Her aunt did not know 
of her coming. It was very unex- 

eéted, and not at all liked by the 
old lady. The first time they met, 
Mrs. Keith was quite ill, and the 
young lady did not behave like one 
who had found a welcome recep- 
tion. There was abundance of tears 
and of sad looks between them, 
then, and a good while after. Some- 
thing, for certain, more than the 
death of her aunt, who was quite 
old and might look to die soon, is 
the matter with her now, but what 
it is, I can only guess. 

“Jenny knows; I am sure she 
knows, but she is prim and close- 
mouthed about it. I could never 
get a hint of any thing from her. 
This is quite a topping dame. She 
reads and paints as well as her mis- 
tress, and won’t stoop to be familiar 
with servants or any body. She 
often comes here to buy any thing, 
in my way, that the family wants; 


and talks about her mistress but 
very cautiously. She is no tattler, 
that’s the truth, and I know little 
but what I pick up myself (our 
houses, you see, are opposite), and 
from the neighbours, but still ” 

Mrs. Rivers’s loquacity was here 
diverted by the entrance of a new 
customer. Three o’clock had near- 
ly arrived, and I imagined that my 
informant had nearly exhausted her 
stories of know ledge. I wanted an 
opportunity of reflecting on what] 
had already heard, and, therefore, 
putting my purchases in my pocket, 
I took my leave. J made a circuit 
of half a mile before I reached Miss 
Neville’s door. 

I was young, romantic, and with- 
out experience. There was some- 
what in this adventure, wonderful- 
ly fitted to excite my curiosity and 
rouse my hopes. The slight por- 
trait that had been drawn by Mrs, 
Rivers, exhibited a captivating per- 
son, elegant accomplishments, dig. 
nity of birth, and opulence, and, in 
a sufficient degree, an unblemished 
reputation. What motive could 
induce such an one to demanda 
visit from me, was a theme of per- 
plexing, but no undelightful in- J 
quiry. 

These inquiries were, at length, 
terminated by my arrival at her 
door. I had been summoned bi- 
ther, but the summons was anony- 
mous, and the cause was unex- 
plained. J was somewhat ata loss, 
therefore, in what manner to de- 
mean myself, for whom to inquire, 
or what motive to alledge for my 
visit. This perplexity hindered 
me not from knocking. The sig: 
nal was speedily obeyed. The gir! 
I had seen at Mrs. Rivers’s, appear: 
ed at the door, and, before I had 
time to open my lips, desired me 
to walk in, and ushered me into 4 
drawing room, on the second story. 

Here I walked to and fro, for 
some minutes, alone. All the mis- 
givings of youth, the timidities o 
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inexperience, and the indefinable 
hopes and fears congenial with my 
visionary and enthusiastic temper, 
took possession of me. I looked 
at one door, and at the other, and 
listened. 1 mistook acasual sound 
for tat of approaching footsteps. 
These fallacious omens were, after 
some time, succeeded by unques- 
tionable ones. The door from an 
inner chamber, opened, and there 
entered, in a sort of hurry, and 
with various tokens of embarrass- 
ment, a lovely female, arrayed in 
morning: 

I made my obeisance with an ill 
grace, and, on being requested, in 
a tremulous and soft voice, to sit 
down, with difficulty found a seat. 
She seated herself near me, and, af- 
ter a short pause, said, 

‘¢ Tam not so fortunate, Sir, as 
to be known to you, and scarcely 
know how to apologise for the li- 
berty which [ have taken in request- 
ing this visit. Iam conscious that 
it may bear a strange and disadvan- 
tageous appearance, but my heart 
acquits me of any ce sige 
My motive has been gratitude, f or 
the greatest service which it is pos- 
sible for one person to perform for 
another. You have saved my life, 
at the imminent hazard of your 
own, and I could not forbear seek- 
ing this opportunity of presenting 
you my thanks. The obligation 
can, indeed, be never discharged; 
but your benevolence and intre- 
pidity entitle you, at least, to know 
that she whom you have rescued 
from the worst of deatins, is not un- 
grateful for the benefit.” 

At this address, 1 lifted my eyes 
and fixed them on the speaker. 
The blood thrilled at my heart in 
recognizing, in this person, the 
form and features of her whom I 
had borne in my arms from an 
house in flames, and whom I had 
seen as fora moment, and whose 
‘image, impressed in such vivid 

hues upon my fancy, I had sup- 
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posed to have been indebted for its 
charms to the illusion of my senses. 
Every line of that portrait was 
now visible. My surprise wasequal 
to my delight; ued these strong 
emotions ove erpowered, fora while, 
my timidity and awkwardness. I 
started, involuntarily, on my feet, 
and expres sed my pleas uae. at this 
meeting, with an eloquence and 
fervour that were new to me. 

She listened with emotions which 
I was unable, at that time, to inter- 
pret. Her eyes were downcast, her 
cee ks clowed, sorrow appeared to 
contend. in her fe: atures, with joy, 
and confidence with doubt. Her 
tongue faultered in expressing her 
sentiments, and every gesture be- 
tokened a confusion of feelings, in- 
explicable but bewitching. 

This perplexity and reserve gra- 
dually lessened, and our conversa- 
tion reverted to the events that 
brought about this interview. | 
mentioned the mistake in which | 
had been hitherto involved, as to 
the person I had saved, inquired 
into the situation of the ladies whose 

roof it was, and by what means 
she became " exposed to the danger. 

‘‘ 7 was merely a visitant of these 
ladies,’ she replied. * I spent the 
day with them, and they prevailed 
upon me to remain during the night. 
One of them was indisposed, and 
there was some reason to dread the 
increase of her indisposition. Hence 
J was more willing to stay. 

** On fully recovering my senses, 
I found myself in the arms of an 
hospitable lady of the neighbour- 
hood. Iwas not hurt, and ‘ the ter- 
ror was quickly removed. I pro- 
cured myself to be removed hither 
to my own house, as expeditiously 
as possible. I did not distingtly see 
my deliverer, and some time elapsed 
before the newspapers acquainted 
me witl om name. My servant 
procured, | y some means, infor- 
mation of the place of your abode ; 
and my eagerness to re nder y ou the 
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thanks that are so justly due, has 
made me overiook forms.” 

** Let me thank vou,” said I, 
my turn, for 


Cin 


forms. The mistake into which ! 
was led, at the beginning, respect- 


ing your person, made me remiss 
in profiting by so favourable an = 
portunity of knowing you. Iho 
you willallow me to repair my er: 
ror and authorise me to see you {re- 
quently,’ 

She admitted my request with 
looks of the utmost benignity and 
satisfaction. "The discourse passed 
to topics of a general and specula- 
tive kind. ‘The transiticn was not 
effected by me. She led the way, 
almost imperceptibly, into new 
tracts, and glided from one theme 
toanother, w ith dexterit 'y and grace- 
fulness inimitable. 

Very far was my companion 
from forward and | loguacious. She 
was merely earnest and full of 
thought. She spoke much, and with 
meliifluent volubility ; > but this arose 
from organs, flexible beyond any 
that I had ev er known, and froma 
mind incessantly versatileand active, 
drawing with a facility, almost 
sportive, from inexhaustible stores 
of sentiment and language. 

Our topics tended but little to 
throw hight upon the real incidents 
of her condition. There was the 
fullest emg of her opinions. 
There were details of her intellec- 
tual education oor the progress of 
her understanding. ‘Transactions 
were related or alluded to, in which 
she had beena witness, and some in 
which she had been an aéor; but 
these exhibits ed her modes of judg- 
ing on abstract subje ks, ae threw 
very faint and reflected light upon 
her principles of conduc a. 

Books came, at length, to a 
mentioned. She appe eared t tober 
unimpassioned votary of reading. 
She had, at almost an infantile age, 


imbibed an invincible attachment 
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to books. She had read, fora long 
time, with indiscriminating appe- 
tite. Amusing and friv olous pro- 
ductions occupied her attention for 
awhile, but her taste gradually ac- 
quired refinement. She distinguish- 
ed between faults and beauties, be- 
tween substance and shew. Her 
facility of approbation, and her ea- 
gerness for novelty, abated. While 
some performances lost all or much 
of her esteem, others acquired 
stronger Claims to admira ation. The 
habit of wage into the reasons 
of her choice, of pausing and send- 
ing forth ber mind om, “discove ery, 
ot calling up and expatiating among 
the iceas linked with the suggestions 
of the writer, became vigorous and 
permanent. From seeing and feel- 
ing, she had long since proceeded 
to — select, and arrange. 

To me this spe &tacle was wholly 
new. I had met with persons of 
extensive knowledge, but their 
minds were not pliant and elastic. 
Their discourse was gejune, dis- 
, jointed, and obscure. ‘heir mind 
gave out its stores, if I may so ex- 
press myself, with difficulty and re- 
luétance. Their expressions were 
meagre and coarse, inadequate 
and vacue. Their tone was an 
insipid sing-song, or a monotonous 
uniformity. Their utterance was 
stammering through precipitation, 
or drawling re sluggishness. 
Their stock of words was too small 
to allow them to select suitable ex- 
pressions with the requisite speed. 
They erred through perverse habits, 
or a vitiated taste, 

The picture now before me was 
a dazzling reverse*of these imper- 
feétions. Nature, accident, or edu- 
cation, had given her so large a 
store, and such absolute command 
of language, that she had nothing 
to do but to adjust her pause, her 
and her emphasis. The 
stream was spontaneousiv and ever 
All her care consisted in 
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leading it through p: oper channels, 
and giving melody and meaning to 
its cadencies. 

My conceptions of the dignity 
and beauty of eloquence, of that 
power of utterance which bestows 
the utmost grace and force upon 
our Own conceptions, or on those 
of others, were, probably, carried 
beyond the due bound. My edu- 
cation, in this respect, had made 
meamere Roman. From much 
converse with ancient orators and 
rhetoricians, 1 had been taught to 
regard speech as the faculty of great- 
est value and power. Excellence 
in this was most worthy of generous 
ambition, and to this the power of 
retaining and arranging ideas was 
subordinate and secondary, 

Our modes are very different 
from those of the Latins. We have 
not lived long enough ina warn 
sun to acquire the vivacities of ut- 
terance and gesture which distin- 
guish the Ttali lians. Our northern 

extraction makes us sober and dis- 
passion late, and our government 
raises a wholesome mound against 
popular tides and billows. ‘The 
verfections of speecil have scope 
only on private occasions. There 
is no scene of deliberation where 
thousands are convened, where 
every auditor is qualified, by educa- 
tion, to comprehend and relish the 
refinements of speech. Eloquence, 
in the Roman sense of that term, is 
driven from among men, It ex- 
pired when the forum, from a the- 
atre of government, sunk into a 
market-place, and advocates and 
statesmen were supplanted by butch- 
ers and herb-women. 

But there is another sense in 
which its value and its efficacy are 
as great as ever. Persuasion 7 
instruction are employments of ¢ 
frequent recurrence, and as aon 
moment now, as at any former pe- 
riod. The instrument is no less 
powerful to charm the eyes and ears, 
to sway the reason and affections ot 
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one or a few. Hence the rhetoric 
of acs inca awakened, in the 
1" ighest degree, my jun enile enthu- 
iasm. $f pri ms myself more highly 
on account of my attainments in 
this art, than for any other accom. 
plishment; and no excellence in 
others, gained more fervent venera- 
tion, than their skill in conversa- 
tion, their power to adapt their 
theme to all persons and occasions, 
without sinking into levity or inde- 
coruin, of ¢g uidin 1g and ber nding at- 
tention at pleas ure, of joining sa- 
gacity to promptitude, and corre¢t- 
ness to fluency. Hence, in listen- 
ing to my new acquaintance, I de- 
rived pleasure beyond what I had 
ever experienced ‘from the exhibi- 
tion of intelleétual excellence. 

In the midst of our discourse, the 
evening overtook us. Four hours 
had passed away with imperceptible 
speed. i looked up and recalled 
my previ ous en gagement to remeni- 
brance, but: it appeared with the 
dabtousne ss and faintness of a 
dream. It threw me into a tem- 
porary perplexity, and being aware 
that my visit had been longer than 
decorum usually prescribe d, I took 
my leave. 

I should in vain attempt to de- 
scribe the state of my mind alter 
this in terview. A de epan uae ink, 
revolution had been a rought in i 
of the tull extent of which, how- 
ever, I was not yet aware. The 
image of Miss Neville, cloathed 
with nymphiike and fascinating 
graces, hovered in my view; atu- 
inult of delicious feelings wasawak- 
ened, which I cherished with dili- 
gence, and, during some time, avoid- 
ed every act or meditation tending 
to divert my thoughts into a di ffer- 
ent and custom: ary channel. 

— lly this tumult subsided, 
and allowed me calmly to survey 
my re situation, and to figure to 
myself the consequences which this 
incident must produce. Lrresolur- 
tion and despondency took place ot 
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my rapture. I thought of all that 
had passed between Louisa Calvert 
and myself, of the earnestness with 
which I had sought her hand, of 
the obstacles which had occurred 
to my hopes, of the toil which I 
had undergone to overcome these 
obstacles, and of the measures which 
my recent de spair had dictated. 
The first sentiment which now 
rose in my heart, was that of self- 
upbraiding. I had acted with the 
blind impetuosity of a lunatic. The 
dupe of deceitful rumour. 1 had 
stifled that emotion which the image 
of the rescued lady had excited. "Ty 
had laboriously sliunned the smooth 
and forthright path, and bent all my 
infatuated zeal to accomplis sh my 
destruction and that of my cousin; 
but my error was now not to be re- 
treaved. I had gone too far to re- 
turn, to stop, or even to linger. 
What! had I then ceased to love 
Louisa Calvert? Was a short in- 
terview with this stranger, in which 
nothing but the specious surfaces 
were visible, suflicient to change 
into indifference or aversion, that 
headlong zeal, which, an hour be- 
fore, hi id burnt in my heart, had 
urged me to the brink of despair, 
had made me determine to abandon 
iny mother, my friends, and my 
country ! How fully had [ justified 
the censures and precautions of 
Sydney! What a monument of 
mutability and caprice should I 
make myself, should I now relin- 
quish my pursuit, and devote to 
another those wishes and affeétions 
which had so lately belonged to my 
cousin! This would be ignomini- 
ous and disgraceful bey ond any 
guilt which my nature could incur, 
And yet, had not Louisa reject- 
ed me? Had she not determined 
to postpone our union to a remote 
and indefinite period? Was not our 
betrothment utterly dissolved? Were 
not my happiness, my safety, my 
life, voluntarily offered as a sacri- 
fice to the prejudices of another? I 


had persisted in contesting with her 
determination, long after the pros- 
pect of success had vanished. [| 
meditated flight and exile, the sor. 
row of my mother, the negleét of 
my patrimony, the desertion of my 
friends; why? because this woman 
had chosen to reject my vows, to 
pr@serve, unmpaired, her haughty 
indep endence, had refused to place 
trust In my rectitude and constancy, 
had loaded me with scorn. 

Of this folly it was surely time 
to repent. It was time to discon- 
tinue my base and servile supplic a- 
tions, to leave her to consult the 
wisdom of Sydney, and to cultivate 
her own means of dignity and hap- 
piness. Let me claim to myself 
the same privilege. Let me seek 
happiness from one more able and 
more willing to confer it; who is 
governed by sentiments and princi- 
ples harmonious and congenial with 
mine; who is not the slave of the 
ambiguous and cold-blooded scru- 
ples ‘of another. Why should I 
decline my intended Visit? Why 
not seek my cousin, and aftord her 
the satisfaction of my acquiescence 
in her schemes ? 

She was right. Sydney’s know- 
ledge of my charaéter was more ac- 
curate than my own. I have been 
too precipitate. There are points 
of difference between Louisa and 
myself, incompatible with conju- 
gal felicity, and which no time 
would probably annihilate. Part- 
ing will be best. Let me hasten to 
her presence; let me assure her of 
my full conviction of the propriety 
of her schemes. It will afford her 
the purest and most rapturous joy. 
Her sy mpathetic heart has long been 
agonized at the sight of my sutter- 
ings, and her ear been wounded by 
the murmurings of my injustice. 
It is time to dissipate her griets, and 
restore her to complacency and 
cheerfulness. 

Such were my reflections; in 
consequence of which I pursued 
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my way to my cousin’s habitation. 
These sentiments were not i! requit- 
able. They diffused a serenity and 
calmness through my bosom, to 
which I had long been a stranger. 
It did not occur to me to note the 
abruptness of this change, and to 
mark how little I had been indebt- 
ed for it to the force of reason. Be- 
fore my interview with Clelia Ne- 
ville, these considerations were 
overlooked. ‘The voice of equity 
was then too low to be heard, but 
now I had suddenly started up into 
a dispassionate and rational being. 
I could perceive and acknowledge 
the justice of her conduct, and ac- 
quitted her of all malignity and folly. 
Such is the imposture which men 
practise on themselves. Such are 
the folds under which selfishness and 
passion hide themselves, and so €a- 
sily are their boastful and arrogant 
pretensions to disinterestedness and 
magnanimity admitted by their fond 
slave e. 

These reflections were succeeded 
by others relative to my new friend. 
J pursued, with intenseness, the 
comparison between the virtues and 
accomplishments of these women. 
I dwelt with delight upon the per- 
sonal attractions, the polished un- 
derstanding, the affluent and musi- 

cal eloquence, the studious and se- 
qusive habits of Miss Neville. I 
dwelt upon the propitious omens 
that attended the beginnings of our 
intercourse, the fervency of that 
gratitude which so eminenta service 
as that of saving her life, at the al- 
most inevitable hazard of my own, 
was suited to produce, and which 
the extraordinary mode adopted by 
her, to convey her thanks, sufh- 
ciently testified. 1 was her only visi- 
tant. She had given, even in so 
brief an interview, undubitable 
proofs of being highly pleased with 
my demeanour. She had accepted, 
with eagerness, my offers of con- 
tinuing and advancing our acquaint- 
ance. She was a stranger in a fo- 
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reign land, unfettered by gg 
tions, springing from kindred, 
marriage, or poverty; unam ne 
by varieties of company, and the 
shifting scenes of dissipation ; fond of 
loneliness, and Naar et and musing. 
Was it possible for invention to 
assemble more charms in one form, 
and more auspicious incidents toge- 
ther? Was she not the unknown 
type after which my fancy, in the 
solitude of Burlington, had delight- 
ed to fashion the images of friend, 
mistress, wife? 

But what was my cousin? No 
music in her utterance, no vigour 
or grace in her clocution, no sym- 
metry, no lustre, no bew itching 
hues, no radiance in her glances. 
She is an objeét of esteem. Her 
virtues are divine: but they, alone, 
cannot give birth to that ineffable 
passion which blends two beings 
into one. And yet, is virtue no- 
thing in the balance of him who 
meditates wedlock? Is it nothing 
that Louisa loves with tenderness 
and constancy, that her charaéter 
is fully known, and is void of 
blemish? Are integrity, and moral 
sensibility, and rare genius, so ea- 
sily outweighed by mere external 
qualities, whose intoxications are 
sure to disappear in nuptial familias 
rity, and to sink to the level of their 
opposites? What know I of this 
stranger that is inconsistent with 
innumerable foibles and frailties? 
She is plausible and smooth; but 
may she not conceal, under this 
delusive mask, a thousand weak- 
nesses or prejudices? 

It is true that she may be no less 
excellent in mind than in person. 
There is nothing destructive ofeach 
other in the pertecti ons of form and 
of mind. ‘This alliance, howe VENy 
is yet to be aeawed, [t remains to 
be discovered whether there do 
not secretly exist insuperable Im- 
pediments to the wishes that I have 
What are the means of 
S it be- 
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come me to demean myself? not, 
surely, in such a manner as will 
terminate every hope with regard 
to my cousin. Does she merit to 
be made unhappy by a full dis- 
closure of my feelings? What if 
further and more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Miss Neville should 
prove my first impressions to be 
false? 

Should I then declare to my cou- 
sin not only my change of opinions 
with regard to her, but my new- 
born preference ot ain — er? What 
will that be but to give her torment, 
which the failure of nV expecta- 
tions, and my wishes, with regard 
to C iclis Neville, nay prove to be 
wantonly and needlessly inflicted ? 
What will that be but torob myself 
of the power of reverting to my 
ancient path, and loosing totally niy 
hold of my cousin’s affections? - ir 

am I yet from lovii ng this strange 
farther still may our future inter- 
course place me from loving her. 
This new occurrence has only 
shewn me the possibility of happi- 
ness without my cousin. 

What then is incumbent on me? 
Let me hasten the intended inter- 
view. Let me yield to her remon- 
strances and projects; consent to 
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consider our betrothment as dis 
solved, maintain with her hence. 
forth, the intercourse of friendship, 
and meanwhile cultivate the society 
of the stranger. Study her charac. 
ter, endeavour to coi nprehend | her 
situation. If in those there be no 
sine toamore intimate and 
sacred union, endeavour to effect 
thatunion. If there be such obsta- 
cles, then may I adopt some new 
scheme of happiness, and either re- 
vive my claim to Louisa Calvert, 
or bid an eternal adieu to these 
shores. 

These principles appeared to me 
just. They argued, perhaps, a kind 
of sensibility, less ardent or less 
permanent than is commonly found 
in upright and ingenuous youth; 
but the speculative maxims that 
countenanced and san¢tioned my 
deportment were not immoral. It is 

easily seen, however, what perils 
and temptations I was going to 
multiply around me. How hard J 
should find it to avoid, in adhering 
to this plan, 1 falsehood and dupli- 
city. The sequel will show how 
little qui lified I was to res ist these 
temptations. 


(To be continued.) 
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ArT. XXV. 


The Foresters, an American 
Tale; being a guel to the His- 
tory of John Bull rte Clothier. In 
a Series of Letters to a Friend, 

Second Edition, revised and 
considers bly enla £ te fift- 240. 
12mo0. Boston. “Vhomas and An- 
drews, 1790. 


HE name of the author is not 
prefixed to this performance, 

but we have oO od authority iOr Say- 
ing that it is the production of t 





late Dr. Berxnap. That very 
respectable writer, laying aside the 
solemn and dignified manner of the 
historian, has conde sscended, for the 
amusement and instruétion of his 
countrymen, to unfold an humble 
tale; in which the principal inci- 
dents In the history of this country, 
from its first settlement to the e pre- 
sent time, are related in the pleasing 
and popular form of an allegory. 
That the design of this narration 
is not original, may be colleéted 
from the title- -page, which « express¢ 
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st to be the 5. quel of * the History 
of John Bullthe Clothier.” As the 
tale of the ForeEsTERS is not, in 
fact, a continuation of the well- 
known history of that worthy trades- 
man, it mij ght, with more proprie- 
ty, have been denominated an epis- 
ode, or digression from that very 
pleasant and renowned history. 
Though the nature of the work 
does not very well admit of extraéls, 
we cannot refuse our readers the sa- 
tisfaction of observing the manner 
in which Dr. B. has conduéted his 
tale, and, for that purpose, shall 
select, as a specimen, the account 
of the religious quarrels of the colo- 
nists of Massachusetts, at the same 


time recommending the whole of 


this little volume to their perusal. 
“ After Ploug hs hare’s* departure, 
John Codline,} with his family, 
kept on their fling and planting, 
and sometimes went a hunting, so 
that they made out to get a tolerable 
subsistence. Jolin’s family grew, 
and he settled his sons as fast as they 
became of age, to live by them- 
selves; and when any of his old ac- 
quaintance came to see nim, he bade 
them welcome, and was their very 


good friend, as long as they continued 


fo be of his mind, and no longer; 
for he was a very pragmatical sort 
of a fellow, and loved to have his 
own way in every thing. This was 
the cause of a quarrel between him 
and Roger Carrier ;t for it happen- 
ed that Roger had taken a fancy to 
dip his head into the water,§ as the 
most effectual way of washing h 

face, and thought it could not “ 
made so clean in any other way. 
John, who used the common way 
of taking water in his hand to wash 
his face, ‘was displeased with Roger’s 
Innovation, and rem onstrated a- 
gainst it. ‘The remonstrance had 
no other effect than to fix Roger’s 

* Connecticut. 
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opinion more firmly ; and, as a far- 
ther improvement on his new plan, 
he pretended that no person ought 
to have his tace washed till he was 
capable of doing it himself, without 
any assistance from his parents. 
John was out of patience with this 
addition, and plumply told him, 
that 1f he did not reform his prin- 
ciples and practice, he would fine 
him, or flog him, or kick him 
out of doors. These threats put 
Roger on inventing other odd and 
whimsical opinions. He took of- 
fence at the letter X, and would 
have had ite expunged from the al- 
phabet, because it was the sh: ipe of 
a cross, and had a tendency to in- 
troduce Popery.|| He would not 
do his duty at a military muster, 
because there was an X in the co- 
lours. After a while he began to 
scruple the lawfulness of bearing 
arms, and killing wild beasts. But, 
poor fellow! the worst of all was, 
that being seized with a shaking 
palsy,€{ which affected every limb 
and joint of him, his speech was so 
altered, that he was unable to pro- 
nounce certain letters and syilables 
as he had been used todo. These 
oddities and deteéts rendered him 
more and more disagreeable to his 
old friend, who, however, kept his 
temper as well as he could, till one 
day, as John was saving a long grace 
over his meat, Roger kept his hat 
on the whole time. As soon as the 
ceremony was over, John took up 
a case-knife from the table, and gave 
Roger a blow on the ear with the 
broad side of it, then with a rising 
stroke turned off his hat. Roger 
said nothing, but taking up his hat 
put it a in; at whic no in broke 
out into such a passionate speech as 
this—“* You impudent scoundrel! 
is it come to this? Have I not 
borne with your whims and fidgets 


+ Maflachufetts. 


+ Rhode-Ifland and Providence. § Anabaptiits. 


| Roger Williams’s zeal againit the fign of the crois. 
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these many years, and yet they grow 
upon y you? Have I not talked with 
you time after time, and proved to 
you as plain as the nose in your face 
that your notions are w rong? Have 
I not ordered you to leave them off, 
and warned you of the consequence, 
and yet you have gone on from bad 
to worse? You began with dipping 
your head into water, and would 
have all the family do the same, pre- 
tending there was no other way of 
washing the face. You would have 
had the children go dirty all their 
days, under pretence that they were 
not able to wash their own faces, 
and so they must have been as filthy 
as the pigs tillthey were grown up. 
Then you wou ld talk your own 
balderdash lingo, thee and thou, and 
nan forsooth—and now you must 
keep your hat on when | am at my 
devotions, and I suppose would 
be glad to have the whole family do 
the same! There is no bearing 
with you any longer—so now , hear 
me, I give you fair warnin; g, if 
you don’t mend your manners, wand 
retract your errors, and promise re- 
formation, I’ll kick you out of the 
house. I'll have nosuch refractory 
fellows here. I came into this 
forest for reform sation, and reforma- 
tion I wll have.” 

“ Friend John (said Roger) dost 
not thou remember when thou and 
I lived together in friend Bull’s fa- 
mily, how hard thou didst think it 
to be compelled to look on thy 
book all the time that the hooded 
chaplain was reading the prayers, 
and how many knocks and thumps 
thou and I had for offering to use 
our liberty, which we thought we 
had a right to? Didst thou not 
come hitherunto for the sake of en- 
joying thy liberty, and did not I 
come to enjoy mine? Wherefore, 
then, dost thou assume to deprive 
me of the right which thou claimest 
for thyself?” 

“ Don’t tell me (answered John) 
of right and of liberty—y ou have 
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as much liberty as any man ought 
to have. You have liberty to do 
right, and no man ought to have 
liberty to do wrong. 

*¢ Who is to be judge (replied Ro- 
ger) of what is right or what is 
wrong? Ought not I to judge for 
myself 3 ? or, thinkest thou it is thy 
place to judge for me? 

Whois tobe judge! (said John) 
why the dook is to be judge; and I 
have proved by the book, over and 
Over again, that you are wrong, 
and therefore you are wrong, and 
you have no liberty to do any thing 
but what is right.” 

“¢ But, friend John (said Roger), 
who is to judge whether thou “hast 
proved my opinions or conduct to 
be w rong—thou or I?’ 

“ Come, come (said John), not 
so close neither; none of your idle 
distinétions: I say you are in the 
wrong; I have proved it, and you 
know it; you have sinned against 
your own conscience; and, therefore, 
you deserve to be cut off as an in- 
corrigible heretic.” 

*¢ How dost thou know (said Ro- 
ger) that I have sinned against my 
own conscience? Canst thou search 
the heart?” 

** At this John was so enraged 
that he gave him a smart kick on 
the posteriors, and bade him be gone 
out of his house, and off his lands, 
and called after him to tell him, 
that if ever he should catch him 
there again he would knock his 
brains out. Roger, having expe- 
rienced the logic of the foot ap- 
plied to the seat of honour, walked 
off with as much meekness as human 
nature is capable of on such occa- 
sions; and, having travelled as far 
as he supposed to be out of the 
limits of John’s lease, laid himself 
down by the side of a clear rivulet, 
which flowed down a hill: here he 
composed himself to sleep, and, on 
his awaking, found several bears 
about him, but none offered him 
any insult. Upon which he said, 
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and minuted it down in his pocket- 
book, ‘ Surely the beasts of the 
wilderness are in friendship with 
me, and this is designed by Provi- 
dence* as my resting place; here, 
therefore, will J pitch my taberna- 
cle, and here shall I dwell more in 
peace, though surrounded by bears 
and wolves, than when in the midst 
of those whom I counted my bre- 
thren.’ 

“On this spot he built an hut, 
and, having taken possession, made 
a visit to his old master Bull, who 
gave hima lease of the place, with 
an island or two in an adjoining 
cove of the — lake, and recom- 
mended to him a wife, by whom 
he had a few children; but his 
plantation was chiefly increased by 
the flocking of strangers to him; 
for he was a very hospitable man, 
and made it a rule in his family not 
to refuse any who should come, 
whether lame or blind, short or tall; 
whether they had two eyes or one; 
whether they squinted, or stam- 
mered, or iimped, or had any other 
natural defect or impediment: it 
was another rule, that all should 
bear with the infirmities of their 
neighbours, and help them as they 
were able. Once, as I Was passing 
through Roger’s plantation, I saw 
one man carrying another on his 
shoulders, which, at first, I thought 
avery odd sight: upon coming up 
to them, I perceived that the lower 
one was blind, and the upper one 
was lame, so as they had but one 
pair of eyes and one pair of legs 
between them: the lame man av ail- 
ed himself of the blind man’s legs, 
and he of the other’s eyes, and both 
went along very well together. I 
remember also, that as I passed 
along, the fences were, in some 
places, made of very crooked, 
Knotty rails; but the crooks and 
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knots were made to fay into each 
other so cleverly, that the fences 
were as tight as if they had been 
made of stuff sawed ever so even; 
a circumstance which convinced 
me that very crooked things might 
be put together to advantage, if 
proper pains were taken. 

** When John Codline had set- 
tled the controv ersy W ith Roger, by 
kicking him out of doors, he begaa 
to look about him, to see what his 
neighbours were doing. Having 
found a young fellow on his north- 
eastern limits, who had come thi- 
ther without his knowledge or per- 
mission, he took it into his head 
to survey the extent of his grounds. 

he words of his lease were rather 
ambiguous, and, by virtue thereof, 
he thought it convenient to extend 
his claims over the lands on which 
Robert Lumébert (for that was the 
name of the young fellow) had 
settled. It seems that Bob had been 
sent by some of John Bull’s family 
to erect a fishing stage on the bor- 
ders of the lake, and the lawyer 
who had the care of the forest not 
being acquainted so much as he 
ought to have been with the situa- 
tion of the lands, or having no 
knowledge of the art of surveying, 
had made out a lease which lapped 
over Codline’s; so that each of 
them had a claim upon the same 
land. Jn some circumstances tliis 
might have been deemed untor- 
tunate, but as it happened it prov- 
ed lucky for poor Bob. His em- 
ploy ers had left him in the lurch, 
and he would have starved to death 
if John had not taken him under 
his wing, and sent him provisions 
to keep him alive. He also lent 
him a hand to clear up the bushes, 
and furnished him with materials 
to build a saw-mill. This set Bob 
on his own legs, and he proved a 


* The town of Providence was built by emigrants from Maflachufetts, of whom 
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sturdy faithful fellow. He was of 
great service to fohn in killing 
be ars aud wolves that infested his 
plantation; ‘and when he himself 
was in danger, Jolin lent bim pow- 
der, shot, and flints, and sent hands 
to help him; and in so doing he 
served himself as well as his neigh- 
bour, which was no breach of mo- 
rality. ‘Thus they pretty 
peaceably together, till, after a 
while, Bob’s old ewners found the 
Jand was grown good for some 
and then ‘(without paving Jobn for 
his assistance in making It so) ap- 
pealed to Mr. Bull, and got it away, 
and took a large slice of John’s 
land into the bargain.* This was 
a matter which stuck in John’s 
throat a great while, and, if I am 
rightly informed, he has 
swallowed it vet. He did not think 
himself fairly dealt by, though he 
had all Perey vrine Pickle’s+ land 
putintoa new lease which Bull gave 
him. To be short, John Codline 
and John Bull never heartily loved 
one another; they were, in their 
temper and disposition, too much 
alike; ; each was eternally jealous of 
the other; and tivis jealous sy was 
kept alive by a variety o! incidents, 
which it would be too tedious to 
enumerate. One of them, how- 
ever, was of so singular a nature, 
that I think it deserves to be re- 
membered. It was this: Lewist 
had erected a fishing stage and ware- 
house§ on the north-east, which 
interfered with Codline’s favourite 
employment. Without consulting 
his old master Bull, or wail ing for 
his advice or orders, Jack sent a 
bailiff, with a writ of intrusion, 
to the fishermen, and began a suit 
in law.|| Mr. Bull hearing of it, 
was glad to take advantage of the 
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council 
the cause, which finally went in 


circumstance, and fee 


his favour. But though the issue 
of the cause was of so much ad- 
vantage to him, yet he ever alter 
looked upon Codjine as a forward, 
meddling fellow, for running on 
that errand before he was sent; and 
there was not wanting persons who 
were continually buzzing 1n_ his 
ear, to keep a good look-out On 
that impudent jack: anapes, or he 
would soon begin to think himself 
as good a man as his master.’ 

ft, in the conduét of his story, 
Dr. B. has not displayed as much 
humour, nor delineated with equal 
fidelity, the manners of common 
lite; if there is not, inthis * Se- 
QUEL,” the same just observance 
ot allegorical propriety, nor the 
same colloquial spirit and anima- 
tion, as may be found in the o tv inal 
tale; yet the writer of the former 
has avoided the low vulgarity and 
occasional obscenity ; faults which, 
we think, deform the pages of the 
latter. 

In the selection of the names of 
his allegorical personages, Dr. B. 
has not been uniformly judicious 
or fortunate. Several are wholly 
destitute of any allegorical allusion 
to the attributes of the objedts 
which they are intended to repre- 
sent. Most of them, however, 
are descriptive, and happily cho- 
sen. 

Without being too scrupulous! ly 
nice, Dr. B. has maintained a style 
free and familiar, yet chaste and 
correct, throughout his narrative, 
with which readers of almost every 
description will be pleased, while 
even those of the most refined de- 
licacy of taste cannot be offend: 
ed. 


he line between Maffachufetts and New-Hamphhire. 
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ArT. XXVI. 


Essays and Notes on Husrpanp- 


rY and RURAL AFFAIRS. By 
} B. Bord! i¢ ff . 
Philadelphia. 1799: 
Dob 


NHE present age has been em- 
| phatically called the age of 
In nothing has the 

pirit of amelioration been more 
strikingly manifested, or more use- 
fully exerted, than in the increase 
and extension of agricultural know- 
ledge.—By the unwearied indu try 
and laborious researches of Mr. Ar- 
thur Young, Mr. Marshall, Sir 
John Sinclair, and other eminent 
agriculturists in Great-Britain, a 

odigious colleétion of useful facts 
oad important local information, 
has been made; and agriculture, 
which, before the present age, was 
debased by prejudice, and enchained 
by ignorance, is now elevated inio 
a rank among the sciences, and re- 
ceives the lil beral aid of her sisters 
in philosophy. 

The United S tates, as well from 
their colonial origin and progress, 
as their maritime situation, seem 
unavoidably destined to be a great 
commercial nation. But the state 
of their interior, and the immense 
extent of rich and cultivable soil 
which it comprenends, at the same 
time, indicate = the great ma- 
jority of the people must be power= 
fully impeiled to become cultiv ators 
of the earth. We might here in- 
dulge in much pleasing speculation 
on the future condition of America, 
but we must restrain our !magina- 
tion, and forbear the express ion of 
our wishes or anticipations, and at- 
tend to the subject immediately be- 
fore us. 

The rude state of American agri- 
culture has been often remarked 
by ingenious European travellers 
in our country. That our farmers 
persevere in many a wgricultural prac- 
tices, which have been exploded, 
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and neglect to adopt better and 
more profitable modes, w bich have 
received the test of experience, in 
France, Italy, and Great-Britain, 


’ 
j 
} 
‘ 


cannot be denied. 
bandry of the United States, though 
fault y when compare d with that of 
Europe, may be easily accounte 
for, and, in many instances, justi- 
fied trom peculiar local circum- 


«T 


ances. And whoever impartially 
and candy ily conside rs the situation 
of this extensive region, over which 
the inhabitants are so sparse ly scat- 
think the ¢AAmerican 
aT | arine ). SCrIhe 

ik VUANa! if 1) Geservinge ol 


te red, will not 
ail the 
censure which has been bestowed 
upok them Dy SOI ol their Ku- 
ropean visitants. There is a great 
difference between a vew and an 
o/d country: and allowance must 
be made tor diversities of climate, 
soil, situation, population, and nu- 
local circumstances. 
but, although we are disposed ae) 
vindicate our farmers from the pre- 
cipitate judgments of superficial and 
hasty observers, yet we are iar trom 
supposing that they are in no need 
of improvement. 

They have much yet to learn; 
and the progressive settlement and 
population of the country demands 
a correspondent change and ameli- 
oration of their systems of husband- 
ry. For this purpose they ought to 
be acq| uainted not only with wha 
has been done in Europe, but with 
the cupestenents which have been 
made by intelligent men in their 
own country. 

The number of these experiments 
should be multiplied, and the dif- 
ferent series of operations should 
be recorded, collected, and made 
public. ‘The basis of the 
of agriculture must be fad 
the more extensive 
the more solid wiil 
structure. 
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age author of which informs 

, that he was first led to the study 
of, agriculture by the perusal of the 
writings of Mr. Ture and Mr. 
ArtHuR YounG: that, having 
retired from public employments, 
he sat down, at the turn of mid- 
dle age, on a farm in Maryland, 
and became fond, to enthusiasm, of 
husbandry. Without | eapning the 
principles of the science, he was 
informed, from the neighbouring 
farmers, of their modes of practice. 
While, led from experience to imi- 
tate their practices, he gradually 
made experiments, and, at length, 
was encouraged to deviate from 
some of the established medes, and 
became convinced that great im- 
provements might be made by pro- 
fessed farmers, if they could be 
once induced to abandon erroneous 
habits, 

The present work comprizes the 
scattered essays which Mr. B. has 
occasionally written, and dispersed 
among his friends—-and various 
manuscript notes on husbandry and 
rural affairs. It is of so miscellane- 
ous a nature, and its arrangement 
so loose and immethodical, that we 
shall not attempt to give any com- 
plete or copious analysis of its con- 
tents; and our limits do not permit 
us to make such lengthy extracts 
as would be necessary to do justice 
to the author’s mode of treating his 
subjects. We shall content our- 
selves with exhibiting a very sum- 
mary view of the work, which 
may enable our readers to form some 
idea of the objeéts on which Mr. 
B. has bestowed his attention. To 
all farmers, and to those who are 
desirous of more extensive informa- 
tion concerning American husband- 
ry, we recommend the entire work. 

The principles and experiments 
of Mr. B. may be familiar to those 
who are acquainted with the nu- 
merous European publications on 
agriculture; but to the majority of 
American farmers they will appear 


new; and, accompanied, as they 
are, with ample notices of the latest 
and most approved modes practised 
by English farmers, and occasional 
extracts from foreign writers, can- 
not fail of being highly useful and 
interes ting. 

The different subjeétsto be found 
in this volume are distributed under 
the following heads: 

1. Systems and rotations in farm- 
ing business. Much irregularity, 
and loss of time and profits, are 
experienced by farmers for want of 
a system in their business, and a 
proper choice of crops. 

A distinétion is to be made be- 
tween a course of crops, and a re- 
curring rotation of crops. ** The 
latter consists in the completion of 
as many years crops of the same 
kind, in regular changes from field 
to field, as there are fields cultivated ; 
and which form a cy/e, or round 
of Crops, that willrecur in the same 
order forever.’”-—Experience has 
fully proved the great advantage of 
rotations, over random courses of 
— 

. Grass rotations, This division 
cannes directions for managing a 
grass farm, and for manuring, 
which should be made gradually 
and orderly, according to the suc- 
cession of crops—with tables for 
the rotations of the grasses, and 
the manner and season of sowing 
them. 

3. Grain rotations. ‘The author 
has here exhibited the old and new 
courses and rotations of grain crops 
in England, and their comparative 
merits; and the old and new cour- 
ses of the same crops in Maryland. 
All crops of corm or grain are ex- 
hausting to the soil. Clover, feast, 
beans, &c. are ameliorating, ‘These 
different crops should, therefore, 
succeed each other alternately, and 
in regular rotations. Several ta- 
bles are interspersed, of the courses 
and rotations illustrative of the sub- 


ject, with calculations of the dif- 
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ferent products, and the respective 
values. 

4. A articular design for a grain 
farm, drawn up by the author for 
Mr. Rica, a gentleman from 
Manheim, in Germany. 

co A system of rec urring crops, in 
which one field is in meadow while 

he others are interchanging crops: to 
which are added, tables and calcula- 
tions of the courses, and amount, 
and value of different crops, and a 
plan for a farm-yard, buildings, and 
oflices adapted to the scheme. 

6. Clover. The ditferent modes 
of cultivating this article, so im- 
portant in relation to other crops. 

. Wheat or clover. 

Beans. 

9g. New practices in the culture of 
maize and wheat. 

10. H MNft. 

Farm-yard manure. A snb- 
ject of great importance, and too 
much ne glected by American far- 
mers, either through ignorance or 
indolence. We siould have been 
pleased to extract this seétion entire, 
but it is too long. 

12. Baras. The materials and 
form of their structure. 

13. Cattle stalls; and the differ- 
ent methods of managing cattle in 
England and Maryland. 

I4. Catile past red anda soiled in 


oh | 


summer; Refit aud fattened in win- 
it)’. 

15. Observations ou cattle, sheeft, 
and hogs. 

16. Maize and fotatoes, Consi- 
dered as fallow crops and fattening 
—— 

. Fences. 

8. Treading o wheat. 

19. 4 method of registering ex- 
feriments ; followed by a number 
of experiments made in Maryland, 
by the author, in 1795 and 1799, 
registered on the plan of Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

20. Thoughts on the nature and 
principles of vegetation: being the 
purport of answers made to queries 
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selected by the author from a paper 


of the Board of Agriculture in 
London, and dispersed ainong his 
triends. 


21. Necessaries. Best product of 


land: best staple of commerce. 
22. Family salt: and a method 

of refining salt in country families, 

on Lord Dundonald’s principles. 


23. Ki tc. 
ee 
24. Country Habitations. The 


best mode of construction, jor 
use and convenience, and security 
agaist hre and robbery. 

26. tce houses; their different 
modes of Construction. 

26. dutimations ; concerning ma- 
nulactures; the fruits of agriculture; 
and new sources of trade interfering 
with products o f the United States 
in foreign markets, 


6 
| 
4 


27. Potatoe shirit and beer. 

25. Diet in rural ECONOMY 5 in 
which the author avails himself of 
the experiments of Count Rum- 
FoRD and Dr. LETTsomeE. 

29. Gypsum manure. 

30. reg, ronosal for a State Society 
for prou Te) ny Agri ulture ; a4] / 
that the education of youth houla di- 
rec? thei to a knowledze of the art, 

/ 4 : ,/ : ai 


At l#He liwée they ari ACGLIVIRG ofher 
2 S¢ of 1 l Ay UL li age suitable to aye) l ul- 
tural C11 ZENS Thi JrOpo a] Ori- 
ginated with ‘the Pihiladelnhia Socie- 
iy for Aron iting Agri uiiure. A pe- 


tition was pre ented by a committee 
of the society to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, for an aét of incor- 
poration, together with an outline 
of the plan; but the application 
was rejected, for reasons which are 
not mentioned. The outlines of 
the plan are judicicus and compre- 
hensive. Perhaps the condition of 
the interior, aiid the prejudices and 
habits of ignorant and plodding 
farmers, who doubtless constituted 
2 na pre 

31. Notes and intimaiions. This 
divis ion comprehends a — of 


vented its adoption. 


} rat ah direttt 1tOnsS ON the ininuter 
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brief and domestic memorandums, 
interspersed with some horticultural 
and moral observations, will be in- 
structive to the considerate husband- 
man. 

Mr. B. concludes with the follow- 
ing quotation, which merits the at- 
tention of legislators, and ail those 
who have any influence in the for- 
mation of the manners and pursuits 
of their fellow-citizens. ‘* The 

spirit of commerce renders men 
avaricious: and a people demoraliz- 
ed ought to be brought back to 
agriculture ; for commerce feeds the 
passions ; agriculture calms them.” 

Some plates, exhibiting the plans 
of the farm yards, buildings and 
utensils mentioned in the work, are 
subjoined, and an index to the 
whole. 

Mr. B. intent only on the com- 
munication cf useful faéts, has be- 
stowed little attention on style or 
arrangement. His language is sim- 
ple and perspicuous, and adapted 
to those for whose use his book was 
intended. We hope that it may 
fall into the hands of such as may 
be st timulated, by the laudable ex- 
ample of its author, to observe, 
think, and practice, with equal li- 
berality, zeal and perseverance.— 
Certain it is, that this important 
science is, at present, in a very 
crude and imperfect state in this 
country: and nothing but the efforts 
of well informed and enterprizing in- 
dividuals who occupy o/d lands, will 
ever produce the requisite improve- 
ments. The proprietors and cul- 
tivators of mew lands have less ne- 
cessity, inclination and leisure, to 
make experiments, or pursue any 
regular systems of husbandry. 

Of the accuracy of the experi- 
ments and calculations of Mr. B. 
or those he has cited in the course 
of his work, we are unable fully 
to judge. 

The soil, situation, and customs, 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland, per- 
haps, demand practices, different, 


in some degree, from those of the 
eastern and southern States. These 
differences, however, must be very 
small in the middle and eastern 
States, and experience and observa. 
tion will suggest the deviations 
which may be necessary 1n particu- 
lar cases. The general principles 
of agriculture must be equally ap 

licable to all, and form the basis 
of any enlightened system of hus- 
bandry. For, without system and 
regularity, it mav be repeated, in 
the complex business of a farmer, 
there can be no improvement or 
success. 


ae 
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Transaétions of the American Phile 
sophical Society, held at Philadeli- 
phia, for promoting useful Know- 


CUS Cs 
[Continued from p. 368.] 


De: scription of a Sheedy Elevater, 
By the Inventor, Dr. Nicholas Coli in, 
with iwo drawings; honoured with 
the Magellanian gold medal, 


r SHIS isan accurate and elegant 


de scription of a machine, by 
which three tiers of beams are valeed 
to a considerable height in the air. 
The advantage of this contrivance 
lies in the beams being raised and 
lowered at will, speedily, and with 
the application of moderate force. 
These effects are producible, on this 
occasion, by pullies, cords, and 4 
windless. The uses of this machine, 
or those particulars in which it sur- 
passes the utility of a common 
structure of the same kind, but 
whose elevation is permanent, are 
not pointed out in this mémoir, and 
do not readily occur to us. The 
difference, in bulk and weight, be- 
tween this machine fold. dand¢ vound 
u/t, Is nothing; and the difference 
in cumbrousness and facility o! 
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acabdersile, if, indeed, it be any 
thing. This dilference, however, 
is all that exists to com pe lisate » First, 
the additional bulk, we ight, and ex- 
pense of cords, metallic pul lies, and 
windlesses; secondly, the animal 
force req! Ms site to turn the windless 
and, thirdly, the d dang r arising irom 
the failure of cords and pullies, and 
the relaxation or mistakes of the 
prime movers 
The purpose > of such elevations, 

in ey 1/2 n land, seems to be 
that of a wat b tower; whence a 
man may overlook neighbouring 
eminences, ¢ yr descry objects at a 
greater distance. We cannot, how- 
ever, imagine situations in which 
an ascending and descending struc- 
ture of this kind would possess any 
advantages, taking into view the 
additional comp!: xity and frail 

the apparatus, and the force required, 


transportation, appears to be very 


over a structure, the relation of 


whose parts is meee rable. Navi- 
gation might, perhaps, be benefit- 
ed by any means for rendering 
upright spars capable of being raised 
ond lowered with more ease and 
saiety than at present. 

se remaris are extorted from 
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us by that reg 
nas of i uman inge nuity, is al- 


wavs due to theend. ‘Thereissuch 


userul scope for mechanical inven- 

tion, and the evils of misapplied 

industry are so muc. to be deplored, 

that it behoves the observer andthe 
} 


artist to be perp etually remindes d of 
the cuz dono. We are far irom pro- 
nouncing absolutely on the useful- 
ness of this macl ine, but must re- 
gret that the invent 


point out those benefits which, no 


r omitted to 


doubt, occurred to his own tnoughts. 

Ali inifi ovenicnit in boais to river 
navication. By Nr 1K Ing, 
‘The acd ant ere S of ere 5 at 


present used in America, narrow, 
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rality of 
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to counteract an adverse current. 
He he n enumerates their incon- 
veniences when moving with the 
current; when entangled in chan- 
nels, winding, shall “4 or rocky; 
when necessary to be pushed up 
inclined Alanes, which the liableness 
to annual inundations, and the cata- 
racts of American rivers make, in 
most cases, preferable to docks. 
These inconveniences, he thinks, 
may be obviated by constructing 
boats, whose whole length shall 
consist of parts connected with each 
other by flexible joints or hinges, 
and capable of being separated. 
We are not aware of any objections 
to this scheme, provided it be prac- 
ticable. ‘To make these joints, at 
once and sufficiently, strong, water- 
tight, and flexible, appears some- 
what difficult. Of the propriety 
of Mr. King’s means for effecting 
this end, We cannot judge from the 
want of feures; which are in this, 
as in some other case 5, UNnaccount- 
ably omitted. 
Calculations relating to grist and saw 
‘WW. op 
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ter. By Fohn Nancarrow. 

We must pass over these com- 
putations and descriptions, after 
mentioning the omission of the 
plate referred to, and which was 
necessary to make them useful or 
intelligible. 

An account of a ke _ for boiling in- 
frammable fiuids. By I. P. Si ith. 
The injuries whic hare stated by 

this ardent votary of science, to arise 

from the boiling over of inifiamn 


ia- 
. ! 

ble fluids, he attempts to remedy, 

by making the rim of the vessel, in 

one part of it, extend into a spout, 
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The fluid which might otherwise 
overflow the brim, will run into 
this spout, where the evaporation 
will cool it; and restoring it thus 
attempered to the vessel, will allow 
the fluid to boil, but not to boil 
over. ‘The evaporation may be in- 
creased by wet rags or spunges ap- 
plied to the outer surface of the 
spout. 

This contrivance, on ‘experi- 
ment, was found to answer the end, 
with regard to water, but is not 
mentioned to have been tried with 
respect to inflammabie fluids. It 
is sufficiently clear, howev er, that 
a similar result would take place. 

Such are the various specimens 
of machinery described in this 
volume. We shall not pretend to 
decide upon their noveity or value. 


As clear and concise an aces cunt of 


them as our limits will 


that hap eae our province. If 


more have been said, it is in the 
spirit of the lovers of truth, solicit- 
ous about the goodness of the end 
proposed, as well as the perfection 
of the seas, which are here exhi- 
bited. 

Of the two phiiological memoirs 
jn this volume, the first is Al pibito- 
logical view of some very ancient words 
By Nicholas 


s 3s a vaeve and 


in several tanguas 
Collin, DL. D. Ti 
somewhat confused speculation on 
the rudiments of language. Some 
uncouth and inaccurate expressions 
may, perhaps, be ascribed to the 
writer’s being, by birth, a 
er; and his habits seem not to be 
those of a profound and methodical 
inguirer. He begins the present 
memoir with general reniarks upon 
the relation between the stru¢éture 
of languages and the history of man- 
kind, ‘aa | then proceeds fo enu- 

merate the diferent sounds given 
in several languages to numbers 
under eleven. ‘There ts so much 
want of perspicuity in the style of 
this performance, that it is not easy 
to discover the aii of the writer. 


lorelgn- 
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It seems, however, to be his design 
to disprove the conclusions which 
etymologistsand theorists have been 
prone todraw from the casual simili- 
tudes of languages, as to their con- 
nection witi each other, and witha 
common stock. Aiter pri 
from Gebelin, atable of the name 
of numbers, in which some resem- 
blance is manifest, he exhibits, ina 
second table, names which have no 
visivle resemblance to each other. 
He then points out differences that 
subsist between terms denoting the 
ge neral objects of nature. In the 
next place, he details instances of a 
family conneétion, between words 
in the same langu age, which are 
thrown together with little reference 
to any known purpose. ‘They are 
somewhat curious in themselves, 
and the apparent fruit of much con- 
verse with lexicons and grammars. 

“hey tend, in some degree, to il- 
lustrate the pedigree of words and 
the growth of languages. 

In the second part, some lig 
has been attempted to be jaca 
upon the primitive condition of the 
world, by analizing the significa- 
tion of the names ot places. The 
tendency of human improvement, 
is well known to be the disappear- 
ance of forests, morasses, and lakes. 
Dr. Collin thinks that much may 
be inferred from the relation of 
modern names to water; for ex- 
ainple, as to the ancient condition 
of these places to which thev belong. 
In like manner, the existence and 
extent of woods are inferred from 
local appellations akin to the name 
of wood. Some examples to this 
effect, not remarkably apposite, are 

introduced. On the w hole, the 
alae of this essay seems better fit- 
ted for searching and collecting, 
than for comparing and deducing. 
He possesses learning and industry, 
but is defective in the power of co- 
herent and perspicuous arrange- 
inent. Itmust be owned, however, 
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that the writer secms not to have 
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designed any thing more than a 
collection of loose hints and curs ory 
rem irks. 

An essay tending to tm brove intelligt- 
ble signals, and to discover an uni- 
versal language. From a@ corres- 
fondent in France. 

We are at a loss whether to as- 
cribe he obscurity of this memoir, 
to any defect in the author’s ex- 
pression or arrangement, or to our 
own or acity. Certain it is, that 
alter iore than one peru sal we are 
unable to comprehend his scheme. 
The project of substituting numeral 
for literal characters, is cémmonly 
known and practised by those who 
desire to elude curiosity, but the 
scheme of substitution here adopted, 
we confess, with some reluctance, 
that we do not understand. The 
clue to unravel its mazes, is, no 
doubt, to be some where found; 
but we have not been fortunate 
enough to light upon it. 


(To be conti uued,) 
oe 


Art. XXVIII. 


A Summary History of New- 
ENGLAND, Srom the first Settle- 
ment at P lymou th, to the ? LECCE aNCE 
oy the Federal Con titution. By 
Hannah Adams. ff. 514. Ded- 
haw. Mann axd Adams. 1799. 


“HE history of our native coun- 
try justly merits the highest 

pi: ice In our re¢ ard 5 if not on ac- 
count of the nag nitude and singu- 
larity of its revolutions, yet for the 
unbounded influence of these revo- 
lutions on the happiness of us and 
our posterity. It constitutes an in- 
structive and inestimable spectacle, 
because it relates, in some sort, to 
ourselves; because we are fully 
qualified to understand it; because 
its lessons are of indispensible use 
in teaching us our duty, as citizens 
of a free state, as guardians of our 
own liberty and happines ss, and of 
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those of that part of mankind who 
are placed within the sphere of our 
activity, and are best entitled to our 
affection and beneficence. 

Several domestic writers have uns 
dertaken to discuss our history. 
Some foreign ones (Robertson, 
Stedman, Gordon, &c.) have pur- 
sued the same tracks; but both fo- 
reign and domestic historians have 
hitherto confined themselves, either 
to a limited period, or to narrow 
local boundaries. The colonial 
transactions of most of the Ameri- 
can states, have been separately 
discussed, with different degrees of 
skill. ‘“Fherevolution, an event in 
which all were somewhat, though 
unequally, concerned, has been co- 
piously related by severel writers. 
National occurrences, since that pe- 
riod, remain, for the most part, still 
di: persed in public offices, fugitive 
pamphlets, diurnal gazettes, and i in 
private manuscri ipt col lleétions; and 
an historian of the United States 9 
in the fullest sense of that term, is 
still wanting. 

Hannah Adams, the writer of the 
work before us, bas presented us 
with a narrative more comprehen- 
sive than any we have seen. It 
relates to five of the most ancient 
and populous states, and deduces 
their history to the period of the 
adoption of the federal government. 
Colonial incidents will gratify local 
curiosity, but revolutionary, and 
fost revolutionary events, have re- 
lation to the whole, and will claim 
attention, therefore, from every citl- 
Zell. 

This narrative is designed to be 
merely a summary, compiled from 
the collections of more laborious 
authors, and from fugitive or mis- 
cellaneous publications. A suc- 
cinét, clear, comprehensive, and 
judicious view of the subjeét she 
has chosen, seems to have been the 
only scope of her ambition. Minute 
details and intricate inquiries, were 
foreign to her plan. To the praise 
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of having fully accomplished her 
purpose, we think Miss Adams to 
be indisputably intitled. 

A plan like this, may be executed 
with various tii of skill. The 
writer may glean, from all accessi- 
ble sources, the faéts r quired; and, 
after deeply revolving, carefully 
sifting, and accurately arranging 
them, may clothe them in his own 
language, and enforce them wit! 
his ow mn refieAions. The utmost 
industry, and the brighest ge NALS, 
are not ¢ disproy yortioned to this task. 
No province is more dignified or 
useful, than that of collecting “9 
w kedows which past exper lence h 
furnished, and exhibiting that wis- 
dom in the most perspicuous and 


attractive form: and the province 
rises in dig wiles b yy rising in useful- 
ness, 1n proportion as these lessons 


are applicable to greater numbers 
and more lasting interests. To se- 
lect the links of the historical chain, 
and point out their conn 
dependance, becomes arduous, and 
demands industry and sagacity in 
ee as those links are few, 
and their beari ings comple cand nu- 
merous. That mode ty may surely 
be commended which deeins itseit 
unqualified for this task, and which 
contents itself, chicfly, with taking 
separate masses from the narratives 


of others, and placing them in a 


Shin TST. 
ction alia 


new order, without making consi- 
derable change in their substance 
or texture. “To 1 nake an harmo- 
nious and useful whole, from these 
materials, «ill demand no smal! 
degree ol judgment and faste, 
Che author of this work has, in- 
1 } —— 1. Cl 
deed, qone more than this. she 
has made liberal use of the works 
of noted and popular writers ot 
American affairs, but she has exer- 
cised the lene a of new modelling 
and abridgit » their accounts. In 
her seletic nn of a sthorith 5» and in 
las yn ade of th Mm, 
he “1 tye all “la WYN 
Sii¢ vw sha Le LLiOW Cad all u ICO! nmin lO! } 
portion o! praise. oe maniuests 


an accurate knowledge of her sub- 
ject, an ardent love of liberty, and 
a masculine rectitude of judgment, 

In estimating the merits of wri- 
ters, we must sometimes look be. 
yond the volume, and consider 
many circumstances tending to en- 
hance or to lessen the merit of their 
efforts. It is surely no small addi- 
tion to the credit which belongs to 
the » present writer, to observe that 
she is a woman. SO Many Causes 
beyond what are incident to the 
other sex, combine to divert fe- 
male industry and ambition into 
frivolous or improper channels, that 
the same attaiments are unspeak- 
ably more Meritorious 10 women 
than in men. [hey are encom- 
passed and besieged by so many in- 
ducements to indolence, so many 
perverters of the taste, so many en- 
couragements to prejudice, that, to 
repel, to shake them olf, to rise 
above the in, argues an uncommon 
force of mind. 

I ace it is not to be ex- 
peéted, that women Brien ~~ in 


ment. By the iv rigorous ¢ eX jon 


from all political othices, and by that 


prejudice in the other sex which 
banishes politic: il discussions from 
mit Cine les, it 1S extremely rare 
chai hey form any opinions in iC 
lati on to nationa lL transac tions, lf 
the mpul e of genius and ambition 


a i IRR | 
be alaed DV O yUleNnce and is isure, 


{ 
and they take up the Be n, they 
’ ' 
commonly content themseives with 
“w 1? "> We < ’ er @>* tren! } le yur 
iy rile SONNCL, t- bOI Gig or CLO Ns 


full of rapturous sensibility and 
tender woe. Some, perhaps, will 
aspire to the province e of the moral 
painter, aad exhibit, in drama or 
Narration, the variegated scen ery 
of fashion, and the progress of d 
mestic revolutions. 

Itt has been a question, whether 
geni us oui best employed 1n com- 


posi -historv of nations or that 
of families, in detailing the events 
rey Lire Liit Ji a > ris ied hidlvldu Lie di 
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rhnose events which relate to com- 
munities at large; and though we 


should assign the superiority, in 


usefulness and dignity, to the for- 
mer, we must by no means with- 
hold our ic spect from the latter. It 

is likewise quest ionable, whether, in 
pourtr aying individuals, we should 
bind ourselves down to the few au- 
thentic facts which acasual observer 
can colleét, or may raped those 
facts, by adding, from the stores of 
our own invention, motives and 


sar 4 . "0 nh) t i a . 
circumstances agrecabdi tO the laws 
f 9 . ¢ ee ; - 2s il 

of sober prebabliity and jist taste. 


However we decide, ail will allow 
that the latter province is far from 
worthless and contemptible. In 
this province it} that women have 
hitherto appeared as authors; and 
yet, from some cause, 
pened that none of them have vied, 
in moral sublimity, with Richard. 


son, or, In witty eleganc e, ith 


it has hap- 


na mi r , ee “a 
— 1 ne gre ater. nunivet ot 
a 


fem: a le pros ducts IS, in this kind, 


arte } 
are SaG 


L\ wanting 1 proofs ol g od 
sense and the qualities of good 
writing; and the best of them, it 
must be owned, are deficient in that 
discernment into characters, and 
vigour of fancy, which are iound 
in similar proauctions of the other 
SeX. 

Among the very few women 
who have left, to humbler pens, the 
glowing aspirations, and the graceful 
Janguors of amorous and plaintive 
poetry, who have raised their view 
to the contemplation of national 
events, and the province of instruét- 
ing mankind in the sciences of policy 
and government, the author of this 
work deserves to be respectfully 
mentioned. ‘The usefulness of an 
historical compendium of our own 
history in general, is iacreased by 
the judgmet it displayed in this at- 
tempt; and w e entertain sanguine 
hopes, that the public approbation 
vill encourage Miss A. to persevere 
in this laudab!e and useful path. 
We should willingly introduce 
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several quotations from this work, 
but are obli age to content ourselves 
with a single specimen. The fol- 
lowing accoull of ine CX} edition 
against Loui slink will serve to 
shew the stile and spirit of the work, 
The same transaction has been move 
diffusely related by Dr. Belknap, 
and has likewise been recounted by 
Ramsay and ian dence 1 tiie 
curious reader will be able to judge, 
by comparison, of the merit of this 
compendium. “The book, in gene- 
ral, is distinguished by that propri- 
ety of language, and clearness of 
arrangement, which appears in the 
following extract. 

** News being received in Mas- 
sachusetts that war was declared 
against France and Spain, it was re- 
solved by the general court, then 
sitting, to make provision for raise 
ing forces for Nova-5 CO la. Cyover~ 
nor Shirley projected an enterprize 
AGALNSE pel anccimy a fortified town 
in the island ot Cape Breton. 
iw enty-live vears had been devots d 
oO erecting its fortifications, whic Ny 
though not entirely finished, had 
cost the crown of France thirty 
} of livres. The place w 1S 
SV strone asto be ( alled { { Du wRirk 
of America. Sn order to reduce 
this town, Governor Shirley solicit- 
ed and obtained naval assistance 
from Eneland. The ferces em- 
pos ed by Miassachus {ts consisted 
of upwards of three thousand two 
hundred of their own men. The 
colonies of New-Hampshire and 
Rhode-Island turn hed each three 
hundred, and Connecticut five hun 
dred. New-York sent a supply 
of artille 
prov sions. 


74 LAs] . , 1? ' -w 1! |» 1 yf Kk s¢ 
v¥ lluam benpereii, sq. o! sit 
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a colonel of toe militia, Was ap- 


pouitea to Command tne :and forces 
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The final resolution for this 
enterprize against Loui: bourg, was 
carried but by the majority of one. 
After they had embarked, the hearts 
of many began to fail. Some re- 
pented that the -y had voted for the 
expedition, or promoted it; and the 
most thoughtful were involved in 
the greate st perplexity. 

¢ Towards the end of the month 
of ‘April, Commodore Warren ar- 
rived from the West-Indies, with 
a sixty-four gun ship, and two of 
forty. He was soon after joined 
by another of forty, which had 
reached Canso a short time before. 
The men of war sailed immedi- 
ately to cruise before Louisbourg. 
The forces soon followed, and land- 
ed at Chapeaurouge-Bay, the last 
day of April. The transports were 
discovered from the town early in 
the morning, which gave the in- 
habitants the first know ledge of the 
design. 

“The second day after landing, 
four hundred men marched round 
behind the hills, to the north-east 
part of the harbour, in the night, 
where they burned the ware-houses 
containing the naval stores. The 
clouds of thick smoke, proceeding 
from pitch, tar, and other com- 
bustibies, driven by the wind into 
the great battery, terrified the French 
to such a degree, that they aban- 
doned it, and retired to the city, 
after having spiked the guns, 
and thrown their powder into a 
well. The hardships of the siege 
were without parallel in all preced- 
ing American operations. The 
army was employed for fourteen 
nights, successively, in drawing 
cannon, mortars, &c. for two miles, 
through a morass, to their camp. 
The Americans were yoked toge- 





.ther, and performed labour bey ond 


the pow er of oxen; which labour 
could be done only in the night, 
or in a foggy day; the place being 
within clear view and random shot 
of the enemy’s walls. 
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“ Whilst the forces were busily 
employed onshore, the men of 
war, and other vessels were cruis- 
ing off the harbour, as often as the 
weather would permit. On the 
igth of May they captured, chiefly 
by the address of the gallant Capt. 
Rous, a Massachusetts ‘naval otlicer, 
the Vigilant, a French sixty gun 
ship, having 560 men on board, 
and a great variety of military 
stores for the relief of the garri- 
son. 

“The capture of the Vigilant threw 
the enemy into great perturbation. 
This event, with the erection of a 
battery on t i¢ high cliffat the light- 
house, under the direétion of “Lieut. 

Col. Gridley, by which the island 
battery was much annoyed; and 
the preparations which were evi- 
dently making for a general assault, 
determined Dichambon, the F rench 
oficer, to surrender; and, accord- 
ingly, on the 17th of June, he ca- 
pitulated. 

os Upon entering the fortress, and 
viewing its strength, and the plenty 
and variety of its means of defence, 
the most courageous were appalled, 
and the impr aéticability of carrying 
it by assault was fully demon- 
strated. 

‘ As this was atime when vessels 
were expected from all parts at 
Louisbourg, the French flag was 
kept flying as adecoy. Two East- 
Indiamen, and one South-Sea ship, 
estimated at £600,000 sterling, 
were taken by the squadron at the 
mouth of the harbour, into which 
they sailed, as usual, not knowing 
that the place had surrendered to 
the English. 

“The weather was remarkably 
fine during the siege; but the rains 
began the day after the surrender, 
and continued ten days incessantly, 
which would undoubtedly have 
proved fatal to the expedition, had 
not the capitulation prevented. 

‘The religious inhabitants of 
New-England contemplated, with 
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pious gratitude, the remarkable in- 
terpositions of divine Providence, 
in the reduction of this town; and 
the almost miraculous preservation 
of the army from destru¢tion. 

‘The news of this important 
victory occasioned great rejoicings 
in America, and filled Europe with 
astonishment. The enterprizing 
spirit of New-England gave a seri- 
ousalarm tothose jealous fears which 
had long prediéted the independence 
of the colonies. Great pains were 
taken, in England, to ascribe all 
the glory to the navy, and depreci- 
ate the merit of the army. How- 
ever, Pepperell received the title of 
a baronet as well as Warren. The 
latter was promoted to be an admi- 
ral; the former had a commission 
as colonel in the British establish- 
ment, and was empowered to raise 
a regiment in America, to be in 
the pay of the crown. The same 
emolument was given to Shirley, 
and both he and Wentworth ac- 
quired so much reputation as to be 
confirmed in their places. And, 
after much difficulty and delay, 
parliament reimbursed the colonies 
tor their expenses.” 


a 


Arr. XIX. 


The IMPORTANCE Of FAMILY RE- 
LIGION. 4 Sermon, by Alexan- 
der Proudfit, 4. M. Pastor of the 
Associate-Reformed Congregation in 
Salem, State of New-York. 8vo. 
fifi. 23. Salem. Henry Dodd. 
1799- 

HIS is a plain, sensible, and 
judicious discourse, on a 

plain but important subject. The 
author, we understand, is a young 
gentlemen who has lately taken 
charge of the christian society to 
which he ministers: and he proba- 
bly a this publication chief- 
ly for the perusal and benefit of his 
own people. The design is lauda- 


Vou. I. 
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ble. Many will read, with great 
attention, and with peculiar interest, 
a production which comes from an 
acquaintance, and especially from 
their minister, who could scarcely 
be induced to read even a superior 
one from a distant or unknown 
hand. On this account, though 
there be many discourses to be 
found, on the same subject, of 
equal merit, and, perhaps, some 
ot much higher excellence, than 
that which is now before us; yet 
we confess, that, in reading it, we 
never felt disposed to call in ques- 
tion the propriety of the publica- 
tion. 

The discourse breathes, through- 
out, a spirit of seriousness and pie- 
ty. The sentiments, though all of 
the familiar kind, are weighty, and 
well selected. What the author 
supposes to be truth, is pressed 
with becoming carnestness and af- 
fection. And the style, though it 
discovers something of a juvenile 
fondness for the tumid and the 
bombastic, is yet, in general, for- 
cible, perspicuous, and free from 
grainmatical errors. 








Account of American Editions of Fo- 
reign Publications, 


ArT. XIV. 


Essays, Political, Economical, and 
Philosophical, By Benjamin Count 
Rumford. Zhe first American, 
Strom the third London Edition. 


[Continued from p. 380.] 


N the sixth essay, Count Rum- 
ford enters on the discussion of 

tne best modes of applying heat to 
culinary purposes. He thinks, that 
in common cases, seven eights of 
the heat which might be generated 
from the fuel consumed, is carried 
into the atmosphere with the smoke, 
and is wholly lost. To ascertain 
this, he performed several experie 
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ments, by boiling a given quantity 
of water, in close and duly con- 
structed fire-places. The results, 
compared with the results of ex- 
periments for boiling water in open 
fire-places, clearly prove, that in 
boiling victuals with an ofez fire, 
ne: arly ‘five times as much fuel is re- 
quired as when a closed fire-place is 
used and the heat properly managed. 

By the use of various improve- 
ments, described by the author, it 
is evident, indeed, that nine tenths 
of the fuel ordinarily consumed, 
might be spared. A just concep- 
tion of these ir nprovements will be 
given by describing, at length, an 
ap paratus for cookery, erected by 
the author’s directions in the kitchen 
of the House of Indu stry at Munich. 
We intreat the reader’s attention to 
the particulars of this description, 
as it constitutes a complete illustra- 
tion, example, and proof of the 
Count’s principles on this interest- 
ing subject. 

‘In the first arrangement of this 
kitchen, eight large copper boilers, 
each containing 38 English wine 
gallons, were placed in two rows, 
in asolid mass of brick-work, three 
feet high, nine feet wide, and “ 
feet long , built in the middle of th 
kitcl hen, so that, from a sincle i. 
place, situated at one end of this 
brick-work, by means of canals, 
furnished with iron valves or dam- 
pers, and going from it through the 
solid mass of the brick-work to the 
different boilers, these boilers were 
heated, and made to boil adh a 
single fire; and though none of the 
were in contact witi the fi hetiinbss 
and some of them were distant from 
it near 16 feet, yet they were all 
heated with great facility, and ina 
short time, by the heat which, upon 
opening the valves, was made to 

ass through the canals. 

Each boiier having its separate 
canal, and its separate valves, any 
single boiler, or any number of 
them, might be heated at pleasure, 






without heating the rest; and by 
opening the valves of any boiler 
more or less, more or less heat might 
be made to pass under the boiler ; 
and when no more heat was w ante 
ing, or when the fire was too strong, 
by. opening a particular valve, a 
communication with a waste-canal 
was formed, by which all the heat, 
or any part of it, at pleasure, might 
be made to pass off directly into the 
chimney. 

The fire was regulated by a re- 
gister in the door of the ash-pit, by 
which the air was admitted into the 
fire-place; and, when no more heat 
was wanted, the fire was put out by 
closing this register entirely, and 
by c losing, at the same time, all the 

valves. 

The fire-place was of an oval 
form, three feet long, two feet three 
inches wide, and about 18 inches 
high, with @ doudle vault, about 
four inches of air being left between 
the two vaults ; and the fuel was in- 
troduced into the fire-place by a 
passage closed by a doud/e iron door, 
kept constantly shut; and the fuel 
was burnt upon an iron grate; the 
air which supplied the fire coming 
up from below the grate, through 
the ash-pit. 

The loss of heat in its passage 
from the fire-place to the boilers, 
was prevented by making the canals 
of communication doxdle, one with- 
in the other; the internal canal by 
which the heat passed, and which 
was five inches wide internally, and 
six inches high, being itself placed 
ina canal still larger, so that the 

canal by which the heat passed, 
(which was construéted of very 
thin bricks), was surrounded with 
a walltwo inches thick, of confincd 
air. ‘The surrounding ‘canal being 
formed in the solid body of brick- 
work, this contrivance of double 
canals was entirely concealed. The 
double canals and the double vault 
over the fire-place, were intended 
to confine, more effectually, the heat, 
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and prevent its escape into the mass 
of brick-work, and its consequent 
loss. 

Not only the fire- place itself, and 
the canals of communication be- 
tween the fire-place and the boilers, 
were surrounded by confined air, 
but it was also employed to confine 
the heat in the boilers, and prevent 
its escaping into the atmosphere. 
This was done by making the covers 
of the boilers double. These covers, 
made of tin, or of thin iron-plates 
tinned, were in the form of a hol- 
low cone, the height of which was 
equal to one third of its diameter ; 
and the air it contained was entire- 
ly shut up, the bottom of the cone 
being closed by a thin sheet of tin- 
nediron. The bottom of the cone 
was accurately fitted to the top of 
the boiler, which it completely 
closed by means of a rim about two 
inches wide, which entered the 
boiler; which rim was soldered to 
the flat sheet of tinned iron which 
formed the bottom of the cover. 
The steam, generated by the boil- 
ing liquid, was carried off by a 
tube, about half an inch in diame- 
ter, which passed through the hol- 
low conical cover, and which was 
soldered to the cover, both above 
and below, in such a manner that 
the air with which the hollow cone 
was filled, remained completely 
confined, and cut off from all com- 
munications with the external <z 
mosphere, as wellas with the steam 
generated in the boiler. 

To convince strangers, who vi- 
sited this kitchen, of the great ad- 
vantage of double covers to con- 
fine the heat in the boilers, a single 
cover was provided, which, being 
externally of the same form as the 
others, when placed upon a boile 
could not be distinguished from 
them; but as its bottom was want- 
ing, and consequently no confined 
air was Interpo: ed between the hot 
steam in the boiler and the exter- 
nal surface of the cover, on being 
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placed upon a kettle actually boil- 
ing, this cover instantancously be- 
came so hot as to burn those who 
ventured to touch it; while a douéle 
cover, formed of the same materials, 
and placed in the same situation, 
was so moderately warm that the 
naked hand might be held upon it 
for any time without inconvenience. 

As it was easy to conceive that 
what was so hot as to burn the hand, 
upon touching it, could not fail to 
communicate a great deal of heat to 
the cold a atmosphere, which con- 
tinually lay upon it, this experi- 
ment clearly showed the utility of 
double covers. 

The steam arising from the 
boiling liquids, instead of being 
suffered to escape into the atmes- 
phere, was carrie d up by tubes igo 
a room over the kitchen, whe 
was made to pass through a spital 
worm, placed in a large cask full 
of cold water, and condensed, giv- 
ing out its heat to the water in the 

cask; which water thus warmed, 
with 1 ut any new expense of fuel, 
was used next day, instead of cold 
water, for filling I boilers. “That 
this water, so warmed, might hot 
be cooled during the night, the 
cask that contained it was put into 
another cask still larger; and thé 


space between the two casks was 
iled with wool. The coolii ne of 
the steam, in its Dassag > from the 


boiler to the cask, was prevented 
by warm coverings of sheep-skins 
with the wool on “them, by which 
the tubes of communication, which 
were of tin, were defended from 
the cold air without. 

By this contrivance, the heat, 
which would otherwise have been 
carried off by the steam into the at- 
mosphere and lost, was brought 
back into the boiler, and mac de to 
work the second day. 

By other Cyeeanonape. the smoke 
also was laid under contri 
After it had novel under tl 


boilers, and just as it was about 


bution. 
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to escape by the chimney, it was 
stopped; and, by being made to 
pass under a large copper, filled 
with cold water, was deprived of 
the greater part of its heat. As 
considerable advantages would be 
derived from drying the wood, and 
even heating it, betore it was made 
use of for fuel, the smoke from two 
of the boilers was made to pass 
under a plate of iron which formed 
the bottom of an oven, in which 
the wood, necessary for the con- 
sumption of the kitchen for one 
day, and cut into billets of a pro- 
per size, was dried twenty-four 
hours previous to its being used. 
In a kitchen constructed mere- 
ly as a model for imitation, five 
boilers of different sizes, all heated 
by.the same fire, were placed in a 
icircular mass of brick-work, 
the smoke, after having passed 
under all these five boilers, was 
made to heat, at pleasure, either 
an oven, or water which was con- 
tained in a wooden cask set upright 
upon the brick-work. <A tube of 
copper, tinned on the outside, 
which went.through the cask, gave 
a passage to the smoke, and this 
tube was conne¢ted with the bottom 
of the cask, by means of a circular 
plate of copper, through which the 
tube passed, and which closed a 
circular opening in the bottom of the 
cask somewhat larger than the tube. 
This circular plate was nailed 
to the bottom of the cask, and the 
joining made water-tight by inter- 
posing, between the plate and the 
wood, a sheet of pasteboard; and 
the tube was fastened to the plate 
with solder. This tube, about six 
inches in diameter, as soon as it 
had passed the circular plate, and 
entered the barrel, branched out 
into three smaller tubes, each about 
four inches in diameter, which, 
running parallel to each other 
through the whole length of the 
cask, went out of it above, by three 
holes i in the head of the cask, and 


ended in a canal which led to the 
chimney. 

This tube was: thus divided 
into branches, in order to increase 
the surface, by which the heat of 
the smoke was communicated to 
the water in the cask. The cask 
was supplied with water, by aleaden 
pipe, from a reservoir placed in the 
upper part of the building; and the 
machinery was so contrived, that 
when any water was drawn out of 
the cask, it was immediately re- 
placed from the reservoir; but as 
soon as the water in the cask had 
regained its proper height, the cold 
water from the reservoir ceased to 
flow into it. 

Nothing so much excited the 
surprise of those who visited this 
kitchen, as to see water actually 
boiled in a wooden cask, and 
drawn from it, boiling hot, by a 
brass cock. There is reason to 
think, that a contrivance of this 
kind might be applied to many use- 
ful purposes. No contrivance can 
be conceived by which heat is com- 
municated to fluids with so little 
loss; and as wood is not only an 
excellent non-conductor.of heat it- 
self, but may easily be encompassed 
by confined air, by furs and other 
bodies useful in confining heat, the 
loss of heat, by the sides of a con- 
taining vessel composed of wood, 
might be almost wholly prevented. 

Why, for instance, should not 
the boilers for large salt-works and 
breweries, in which great quanti- 
ties of water are heated or evaporat- 
ed, be construéted of wood, with 
horizontal tubes of iron or copper, 
communicating with the fire-place, 
and running micoug them for the 
circulation of the smoke? 

To prepare the soup furnished 
from the kitchen of the House of 
Industry, it was necessary to keep 
up the fire near five hours, the soup 
requiring to be kept boiling above 
three hours. 

The fael made use of in this 
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kitchen was dry beech wood; a 
cord of which, 5 Bagtish feet 8.9, 
inches long, § feet 8.9, inches high, 
and 3 feet 1} inches wide, and 
which weighed, at an average, about 
27241bs. avoirdupois, cost, at an 
average, 2 dollars and ro cents. 

Ot this wood, the daily con- 
sumption, when soup was provided 
for 1000 persons, was about 3, or 
more exactly 3, of a cord, which 
cost about 30 cents; and this gives 

; of acent for the daily expense 
for fuel in cooking for each person. 

To estimate the daily expense 
for fuel in cooking the same quan- 
tity of the same kind of soup in 
private kitchens, suppose these 1000 
persons, who were fed from the 
public kitchen, to be separated into 
families of five persons each: 

This would make 200 families; 
and the quantity of wood consumed 
in the public kitchen, daily, for 
feeding 1000 persons, (==300Ibs.) 
being divided among 200 families, 
gives 1} f6s. of wood for the daily 
consumption of each family; and, 
according to this estimate, one cord 
of wood, weighing 2200 Ibs. ought 
to sufhce for cooking for such a 
family 1466 days, or four years and 
six days. 
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But upon inquiries relative to 
the consumption of fuel in private 
families, the author found that five 
Bavarian pounds of good peas-soup, 
— hardly be prepared at a less 

-xpense of fuel than 15 Ibs. of dry 
aes h-wood of the best quality; 
consequently, a cord of such wood, 
instead of preparing a soup daily 
for a family of five persons for 
four years, would hardly suffice five 
months. 

Hence it appears that the con- 
sumption of fuel in the kitchens of 
private families, is tothat consumed 
in the first kitchen of the House of 
Industry 5 in frefar ing the same Guan 
tity of the same hind of food (peas- 
soup) as ten to one.* However, 
this difference is not occasioned en- 
tirely by the difference between the 
two methods of managing the fire; 
for, exclusive of the effect produced 
by a given arrangement of the ma- 
Chinery, the greater the quantity of 
food prepared at once, or the larger 
the boiler (within certain limits), 
the less will be the quantity of fuci 
required: and the saving of fuel 
which arises from cooking upon a 
large scale, is very conside rable. 

(To be continued.) 


* Afterwards, on altering the kitchen of the Houfe of Induftry, and fitting it up 
on better principles, the economy of fuel was carried {till farther. 
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Observations on the Conformation and 
Capacity of the Negroes, By Pro- 
Jessor BLUMENBACH. 


{From “ Magazin fiir das neuefte aus der 
Phyfik,” vol. iv. | 


URING atour which I made 
through Swisserland, I saw, 

in the picture-gallery at Pommers: 
feld, four negro heads, by Vandyk, 
two of which had features very lit- 
tle different from the European. As 
Thad then had no oppartunity of ac- 


quiring knowledge of the form of the 
negro head and cranium by studying 
nature, and as Mr. Camper, in a 
dissertation read in the Academy ot 
Painting at Amsterdam, had men- 
tioned that the most eminent paint- 
ers, Rubens, Vandyk and Jordaens, 
when they painted Moors, copied 
from Europeans, whose faces had 
‘been blackened for that purpose, I 
ascribed the European look of these 
negro heads to this common fault. 
Some months after, however, I had 
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an opportunity of Knowing that 
there are real negroes whose 
correspond very nearly with those 
of Europeans, and that the heads 
in the gallery of Pommersteld 
might be ture representations of na- 
ture. 

Going to pay a visit at Yverdun, 
to thetwo brothers Treytorrens, one 
of whom had been thirty- five years 
in the French service, particularly 
at St. Domingo; and the other had 
a collection of natural curiosities 
that contained many rare articles, 
when | entered the court of their 
elegant habitation, I saw no per- 
son to shew nie into the house, ex- 
cept a woman of an agreeabl figure, 
who was standing with her back 
towards me. When she turned to 
give me an answer, I was much 
surprized to find that she was a fe- 
male negro, whose face perfecily 
corresponded with her figure, and 
fully justified the fidelity of likeness 
in Vandyk’ S negro heads, which J] 
had seen at Pommer sfe id. All the 
features of her face, even the nose 
and lips, the latter of which were 
a little thick, thoagh not so as to 
be disagreeable, had they been co- 
vered witha white skin, must have 
excited universal admiration. 
the same time she pos 

understanding; and, as “ afterwards 
learned, was extremely expert in 
the obstetric art. ‘The pretty ne- 
gress of Yverdun is celebrated, far 
and near, as the best midwife in 
the Italian part of Swisserland. I 
was informed by her master, who 
has in his service alsoa negro man, 
as elegantly formed as a stat tue, t that 
she wss a creole from St. Domingo; 
that both her parents were natives 
of Congo, but not so black as the 
negroes of Senegal. 

Since that period I have had op- 
portunity of seeing and conversing 
with many negroes, and have pro- 
cured, for my collection, a great 
many anatomical preparations trom 
negro bodies, which, together with 
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what I have read in different voy- 
ages, tend more and more to con. 
vince me of the truth of the fol. 
~—. propositions: 

T hat, between one negro and 
ieachay, there is as much (if not 
more) difference in the colour and 
lineaments of the face, as between 
many real negroes, and other va- 
ricties of the human species. 

That the negroes, in their 
me mite | faculties, are not inferior to 
the rest of the human race. 

The three negro skulls, which I 
have now before me, afford, by 
the striking gradation with which 
the lineaments pass from the one 
to the other, an evident proof of 
the first proposition. One of them, 
which Mr. Michaelis was so good 
as to bring me from New-York, is 
distinguist red by such a projecting 
upper jaw-bone, that, if the same 
peculiarity belonged to all negroes, 
one might be tempted to suppose 
that they had another first parent 
than Adam. On the other hand, 
the lineaments of the third have so 
little of the exotic form, and are so 
different from the first, that if J] 
had not disseéted the whole hea 
perfectly entire, and just as when 
cut from the body, I should be in 
doubt whether it aétuz lly be longed 
to a The second holds a 
and, in 


Lhe 
mean rank between both, 
its whole form, has a great likeness 
to the head of the Abyssinian Abbas 
Gregorius, a good engraving of 


neg oO. 


which by Heiss, in 1691 , from a 
painting by Von Sand, I have 
now before me, and which not 
only prov es, in general, the close 


affinity of the Abyssinians with the 
negroes, but approaches much ne ar- 

‘to the ugly ne; , to speak ac- 
cording to the Eoror yeas ideas of 
beauty, than the well. lane ne- 
gress of Yverdun, or the handsome 
young negro whose head I disseéted 
as before mentioned, or than a thou- 
sand others whose features are lit- 
tle different from those of the Eu- 
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ropeans. What I have here said wool instead of hair. He then 
is, indeed, nothing else than a con- adds: * Others, whose colour is 
firmation of a truth long known, equally black, have teatures per- 
which has been already remarked  fectly like those of the whites, par- 


by unprejudiced travellers. Le ticularly the nose and eyes, and 
Maire, in his voyage to Cape Verd, smooth but thick hair.”’|| 
Senegal, and Gambia, * saysi— The testimonies and exam; ples 


“ Blackness excepted, there are fe- which prove the tru ith of the : second 
male neyroes as —" made as our proposition, respecting the mental 
Jadies in PE urop Leguat, in his faculties of the negroes, are equally 
well-known voy: mae tells us, that mumerous and incontrovertible.— 
he found, at Batavia, several very TTacir astonishing memories, their 
pretty negresses, whose faces had great activity, and their acuteness 
the perfect European form. Adan- in trade, particularly with gold- 
son, in his Account of Senegal,t dust, against which the most ex- 
speaking of the female negroes perienced European merchant can- 
there, has the following passage: not be too much on his guard, are 
* The women are almost as tallas all circumstances well known. 
the men, and equally well made. ‘The great aptitude of the slaves for 
Their skin is remarkably fine and learning e every kind of nice handi- 
sott; their eyes are black and open; crait is equally well known; and 
the mouth and lips small, and the the case is the same in regard to 
features are well proportioned. their musical talents, as we have 
Some of them are perfect beauties. instances of negroes playing the 
They are exceedingly lively, and violin in so masterly a manner, that 
have an easy, free air, that is high- they gained so much money as 
1 1 

l | 


he rT! . . ~ 7 e 1? at ee @ 
v agreeable.’ Ulloa, in his Nori- enabled them to purchase their li- 
7 e c ’ ee x 
cias Americanas,§ observes, that berty.** 
some of the neeroes have thick Ot the poetical centus of the ne- 
=) t Oo 


pro) cting lips, a fiat om eyes groes, instances are ¢iadian anon 
deep sunk in the sockets, which, both sexes. A female negro, who 
in general, are called getudos, and was a poetess, is mentioned by Hal- 


* Voyages aux Cap Verd, Senegal et Gambie, page 161. 

+ Vol. li. page 136. ¢ Page 20. § Page 92. : 
| The following obfervations of an int nt Danifh traveller, may ferve ftil 
CC Alay f l] thy 


cealllOid dil LHC 


_—— 


farther to confirm the truth of Profefior Blume! tbach’s propolition : 
negroes are of a good ftature, and the Akra negroes have remarkably fine features. 
The contour of the face, indeed, among the generality of thefe people, is different 
from that of the Europeans; but, at the fame time, faces are found among them 
which, excepting the black colour, would, in Europe, be confidered as beautiful. In 
common, however, they have fomething apith. The cheek-bones and chin project 
very much; and the bones of the nofe are {maller than among the Europeans. ‘This 
laft circumftance has new given rife to the a affertion, that the negro women 
flatten the nofes of their children as foon as they are born. But nofes may be feen 
among fome of them, as much elevated and as regular as thofe of the Europeans. 
Their hair is woolly, curled, and black, but fometimes red. When continually 
combed, it may be brought to the length of half a yard; but it never can be kept 
{mooth. See P. E. Ifert Reis na Guinea. Dordrecht 1790. page 175. Eptr. 

€ Barbot, in his defcription of the coafts of North and South-Guinea, to be faund 
in the fifth volume of Churchhill’s collection, relates many interelting things on this 
fubje@. ‘Thus he fays, page 235, “ The blacks are, for the moft part, men of fen{ 
and wit enough, of a fharp ready apprehenfion, and an excellent memory beyond 
what is eafy te imagine; for, though they can m ither read nor write, they are al- 
ways regular in the gre ateft hurry of bufineis and trade, and feldom in contufion,’ 

# Sce Urlperger’s Am ericanifch Ackerwerk Gottes, page 311 
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ler; and a specimen of the Latin 
poetry of Francis Williams, anegro, 
may be found in the history of Ja- 
maica. The letters of Ignatius 
Sancho, a negro, are well known: 
and the following instances will 
serve as farther proofs of the talents 
of our black brethren. The pro- 
testant clergyman J. J. Eliza Capi- 
tein was a negro; a man of consi- 
derable learning, and a great orator. 
I have in my possession, an excel- 
lent print of him, engraved by 
Tanjé, after P. Vandyk. Our wor- 
thy professor Hollman, when he 
was at Wittenberg, conferred the 
degree of Doétor of Philosophy on 
a negro who had shewn himself to 
advantage, not only as a writer, 
but as a teacher, and who after- 
wards came to Berlin as a counsel- 
lor of state to his Prussian majesty. 
i have now before me two treatises 
written by him,* one of which, in 
particular, displays extensive and 
well-digested reading of the best 
physiological works of the time. 
Ot the uncommon knowledge 
which many negroes have had in 
the practice of medicine, very fa- 
vourable testimony has been given 
by Boerhaave and De Haen, who 
were certainly competent judges ; 
and the sound skill and delicate ex- 
pertness of the Yverdun accoucheuse 
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are celebrated through the neigh 
bourhood. 

To conclude, the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris had, among the 
number of its correspondents, M. 
Lislet, a negro, in the Isle of France, 
who excelled in making accurate 
meteorological observations. On 
the other hand, whole provinces 
of Europe might, in my opinion, 
be named, from which it would be 
difficult to produce, at present, vir- 
tuosos, poets, philosophers, and cor- 
respondents of a learned Acade- 


my. 
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Observations on the Winter Sleef of 
Animals and Plants. By Profes- 
sor FABRICIUS. 


[From “ Magazin fiir das neuefte aus der 
Phyfik,” vol. ix.] 


HE winter slech, or hyberna- 

tion, is a very singular pro- 
pertv of animals and plants; and 
though it occur daily, we are not 
able to explain the phenomena with 
which ‘it is attended. In cold 
countries, many animals, on the 
approach of winter, retire to their 
subterranean abodes, in which they 
bury themselves under the snow, 
where they remain five or six 


* One of them is entitled, Difert. inavg. philofophica de humana mentis amaSese, 


sive fenfionis ac facultatis in mente humana abfentia, et earum in corpore noftro organico ac 
vivo prefentia quam. Pref. D. Mart. Gortu. Lorscuero publicé defendit audor 
Ant. GuIv. Amo, Guinea-Afer, Phil. et A.A. L.L. Mag. et J. V. C. Witteberga 
1734, m. Apr. The title of the other is, Di/p. philofophica, continent ideam diftin&lam 
eorum que competunt vel menti vel corpori noftro vivo et organico, quam prafide M. ANT. 
Gui. Amo, Guinca-Afro, d. 29. Maii 1734, defendit Jo. Tuzopos, Meiner Roch- 
liz-Mifnie. Philof. et J. V. Cultor. In an account of Amo’s life, printed on this 
occafion in name of the Academic Council, it is faid, among other things refpecting 
his talents, “ Honorem, meritis ingenii partum, infigni probitatis, induftriz, eru- 
ditionis, quam publicis privatifque exercitationibus declaravit, laude auxit—Com- 
pluribus philofophiam domi tradidit excuflis tam veterum, quam novorum, placitis, 
optima quzque felegit, felecta enucleaté ac dilucidé interpretatus eft.” And the 
prefident, in defending the firft mentioned treatife, fays exprefsly, in the annexed 
congratulation to Amo, “‘ Tuum potiflimum eminet ingenium felicifimum—utpote 
qui iftius felicitatem ac preftantiam, eruditionis ac doctrine foliditatem ac elegan- 
tiam, multis fpeciminibus hactenus in noftra etiam academia magno cum applaufu 
omnibus bonis, et in prafenti differtatione egregié comprobafti. Reddo tibi illam 
proprio marte eleganter ac erudité elaboratam, integram adhuc ct plane immutatamy, 
ut vis ingenii tui co magis cxinde elucefcat.” 
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months, without nourishment or 
motion; may, almost without cir- 
culation of their blood, which flows 
only sluggishly, and in the widest 
vessels. “Their perspiration is al- 
most imperceptible: but still they 
lose something by it; as they enter 
their winter quarters in very good 
condition, and are exceedingly thin 
when they reneen from them. 

Some animals enjoy their winter 
sleep under the earth, and others 
concealed below the snow ; soine, 
for the same purpose, creep into 
the holes of rocks, and others be- 
low stones, or the bark of trees. 
Some kinds, such as swallows and 
frogs, can pass the winter in marsh- 
es, under the water. In this state 
many of those exposed to the se- 
verity of the open ar, are destroy- 
ed by the frost when it is violent; 
and even soine of those which have 
buried themselves share the like 
fate. 

Plants have their winte sleep 
also; for, during the period a win- 
ter, their sap flows towards ‘the 
root, and the circulation of it, 
which is very slow, takes place 
only in the widest vessels. Were 
the expansion of the sap, ia winter, 
as considerable as in summer, it 
would burst all the vessels on being 
frozen. 
Several observers have endea- 
venand to prove that this singular 
circumstance 1s me rely accidental ; 
and, indeed, no ditference is found 
in the internal organization of those 
animals which have winter sleep, 
and those which have not. It is 
very remarkable that this property 
belongs, in general, to animals of 
prev. As these have far stronger 
powers of digestion, and stronger 
digestive juices, it would appear 
that abstinence from food, for se- 
veral months, would to thei be 
hardly possible. 

The bear, the bat, and the hedge- 
hog, have winter sl but the 
white bear has not. AAs the latter 
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is secured from the cold by his long 
hair, he finds nourishment in the 
dead whales and seals which are 
cast on shore by the waves. 

The earth worms have winter 
sleep; but aquatic worms very sel- 
dom. Insects, as well as their lar- 
ve, have winter sleep. Butterflies 
may be citen seen flutte ring about 
In the warm davs of spring, after 
having spent the whole winter in 
that condition. Amphibious ani- 
mals have winter sleep, those which 
live merely in the ocean exce pled. 

Few birds, on the otber hand, 


are ex posed to this. state. Ihe 
. 
oreater part of these, on the ap- 


proach of winter, retire to a milder 
climate, where they can find more 
abundant neurishment. 

In Iceland the sheep have winter 

sleep, because, in that country they 
are suffered to range in perfeét 
irecedom. In the winter season, 
therefore, they may be scen buried 
under the snow and in the bushes, 
where it would be impossible for 
them to remain were they not in 
that condition. 





LAZARE, ci-devant St. MEarp, 
and his fellow Prisoners in the 


Abi aye. 


{Concluded from page 395. ] 


OND. AY the 3d, hee int 
NV t/ € 7910) 1217: fp. One O f the doors 
of tlie prison was now attempted to 
be broken open; weat first imagin- 
ed that it was the wicket which they 
were forcing, in order to massacre 
us all; bue we were a little com- 
jorted, when we heard them observ- 
Ing, on the stair-case, that it was 
the gate of adungeon, where some 
pris oners hi 14 Darl icaded themselves. 
A little after, we learned that they 
had killed all whom they fou ind 
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At ten o’clock, 

THE ABBE L’ENFANT, 
Confessor to the King, and 
THE ABBE DE CHAPT-RASTIGNAL 
appeared in the pulpit of the cha- 
pel which served us asa prison, and 
into which they entered by a door 
communicating with the stair-case. 
They announced that our last hour 
approached, and invited us to col- 
lect around them, in order to re- 
ceive their benediétion. An elec- 
tric movement, which it is impossi- 
ble to define, precipitated us all on 
our knees, and we went through 
the ceremony, with our hands clas- 
ped together. This, although a 
consolatory moment, 
the most terrible we had yet expe- 
rienved.—On the eve of appearing 
at the throne of the SUPREME BE- 
ING, and kneeling before two of 
his ministers, we presented an in- 
definable spectacle. The age of 
these two men, their position above 
us, death hovering over our heads, 
and surrounding us on all sides— 
ail these accompaniments gave an 
august and lugubrious air io the ce- 
remony ; it approximated us to the 
Divinity; it reinstilled courage in- 
to our minds; all re: soning was 
suspended, and the most cold and 
incredulous among us received as 
great an impression as him who was 
most ardent, and possessed the great- 
est share of sensibility.—Half 
hour afterwarc ds, these two priests 
were ee and we heard thei) 
cries. eee 

Where is ‘the man who can read 
the following particulars, with dry 
eyes, or even without experiencing 
the crissations and shudderings ot 
dissolution ? 

Our most important avocation 
was now to know in what position 
we could receive death with the 
least pain, when we were dragged 
to the place of massacre! We ac- 
cordingly sent some of our compa- 
nions, trom time to time, in order 
to inform us of the postures of the 


was one of 


victims, that we might calculate 
according to their report respecting 
the best tor us to assume. They 
brought us back information, that 
those who extended their hands suf- 
fered much longer than others, be- 
cause the strokes of the sabre were 
deadened before they reached the 
head; that there were some, whose 
hands and arms fell before their bo- 
dies, and that accordingly those 
who placed them bebind their backs 
must endure much less than others. 
...-.. Alas! it was relative to 
such horrible details that we delibe- 
rated. ...... We perceived the 
advantages resulting from this last 
position, and we advised each other 
to adopt it, when our turn to be 
massacred should arrive. ......- 
Towards noon, being overwhelm- 
ed by somewhat of a supernatural 
aviiation, and absorbed in reflec- 
tions, the horror of which is Inex- 
pressible, I threw myself on my 
bed, and fell into a profound sleep. 
Every thing inclines me to be- 
lieve that I am indebted for my ex- 
istence tothis very sleep. Jt seemed 
to me that I afpeared before the redu- 
bitable tribunal that was totry me; I 
qwas listened to with attention, not- 
withstanding the frightful noise of the 
tocsin, and the cries which every where 
prevailed around; but my defence wes 
no sooner heard than I was set Sree! 
This dream made such a happy im- 
pression on my mind, that it totally 
dissipated my uneasiness, and I 
awoke with a fresentiment that it 
would be realized. I afterwards re- 
counted the particulars to my com- 
panions in misfortune, w ho were 
astonished at the assurance I pre- 
served from that moment until the 
period I made my appearance be- 
fore my terrible judges. 
At two o’clock a proclamation 
was read, which the people ap- 
peared to hear with disfa avour; a 
moment afterwards, some persons, 
out of curiosity, or, perhaps, with 
an intention of pointing out the 
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means of saving ourselves, placed 
a ladder against the window of our 
apartment; but they were prevent- 
ed from proceeding, by # cry of 
“ Down! down! they intend to 
carry them arms !”’ 

All the torments of a devouring 
thirst were now added to the anguish 
we momentarily experienced. At 
length, however, our turnkey, Ber- 
trand, who, as well as citizen La- 
vaguerie, the jailor, had behaved 
exceedingly well during the whole 
of our confinement, made his ap- 
pearance, and we obtained a flag- 
von of water from him. W e drank 
it with so much the more avidity, 
as we had not been able to obtaina 
single drop during the last twenty- 
six hours. We mentioned this in- 
stance of negligence toa federate, 
who came with other persons to 
inspect the prison, and who was so 
enraged at the circumstance, that, 

after Sennes the name of the 
turnkey, | ie assured us that he was 
going to exterminatehim. He would 
have done $0, for he jenni it, and 
it was not until after re peated sup- 
plications that we could obtain his 
pardon. 

At eight o’clock the agitation of 
the people began to diminish, and 
we heard several voices exclaim, 
Pardon ! far don ! for those that re- 
main! ‘Vhese words were applaud- 
ed; but, unfortunately, the applause 
was feeble. Notwithstanding this 
a gleam of hope took possession of 
us; and some actually thought their 
deliverance so near at hand, that 
they already had their little bundles 
of clothes under their arms, in or- 
der to depart; but, a short time af- 
terwards the cries of death plunged 
us once more into fresh anguish. 

I had formed a particular friend- 
ship with the 

SIEUR MASSAUBRE, 
who had been arrested for no other 
reason than because he was aide-de- 
camp to M. de Brissac. He had 


ormerly exhibited great proofs of 
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courage, but the dread of assassina- 
tion now got the better of his rea- 
son. Heh: ad, indeed, lost his senses 
to suchadegree, that, being unable 
to conceal himself in the chapel, he 
ascended the chimney of the sacristy, 
where, finding himself stopped by 
the iron grating, he actually attempt- 
ed to burst his way through with 
his head! 
THE SIEUR EMARD, 

who, on the preceding evening, 
had requested me to draw up his 
will, informed me of the motives of 
his arrest; and I found them so un- 
just, that, in order to give hima 
proof of the ce rtainty Le xperienced 
in my own mind relative to his de- 
liverance, I presented him witha 
silver medal, beseeching him at the 
same time to keep and show it to 
me ten years afterwards ...... 
Should he chance to read thisarticle, 
he wil remember his promise. It 
we have not since met, it is no fault 
of mine, for I am ignorant of his 
place of abode, but he well knows 
where I live. 

At eleven o’clock, ten persons, 
armed with sabres and pistols, or- 
dered us to draw up ina line, and 
then conduéted us to the second 
wicket, near where the tribunal, 
by whom we were to be tried, held 
its sittings. I approached, with some 
precaution, one of the centinels 
who guarded us, and began, by little 
and little, to enter into conversation 
with him. He informed me, ina 
dialeét that made me guess him ei- 
ther to be a Proven cal or Languedo- 
cian, that he had served eight years 
in the regiment de Lyonnais. On 
this I spoke Patois, which seemed 
to give him pleasure; and the in- 
terest which I now had to gain his 
esteem furnished me with a Gascon 
eloquence, so persuasive in its ope- 
raticn, that lL appeared to have ac- 
quired his favour. In short, I suc- 
ceeded so far as to procure admis- 
sion from him into the redoubtable 


apartment, where the prisoners were 
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examined. I witnessed the process 
of two; one of whom was pur- 
veyor of provisions to the King, 
and who, being accused of partict- 
pating in the plot of the tenth of 
August, was condemned and exe- 
cuted. The other, who wept, and 
uttered only a few words, intermin- 
sled with was already un- 
dres: sed, and on the eve of being 
sent to La Force, when he was re- 
cognized by a tradesman of Paris, 
who attested that he had been mis- 
aken for another. 

What I had seen enabled me to 
make up my mind as to the nature 
of my defence ; I therefore retired, 
and requested my P rowens al to pro- 
cure me a glass of wine, w Mich he 
soon aiter brought into the chapel, 
whither we were all re-conducted. 

*“ Here!’ cried he on his en- 


sivhs, 


trance, “isa whole bottle—drink 
——fo your health- »¥ can ouly re- 
main a moment with vou; but re- 


member what I say : ‘Ti vou are a 
pricst, or aconspirator of the cas- 
tle of AL Vero,* tremble ; but if 
you be-not a traitor, and do not ap- 


pear to be afraid, [ will answer for 
your life.” 
“Ab! my friend, 1 am sure 


enough that I shall not be accused 
of this; but { am considered as be- 
nn i; Ps Have etary whee? 
Wig a ii of an aristocrate. 

66 That is nothing; the 

‘’ ’ © 

know very well thatthere 
people of allparties. The president 
is a good man, and nota fool.” 

6 Be so Kind as to desire the 


judges 
are ponest 


judges to hear me; I do not ask for 


9) 


more. 
* You shall be heard—I must 
return to my post—embrace me— 
J wish you well. Adieu!” 
One must have been in the 44- 
baye on the 3d of S ep er, 1792, 
in order to tee! the in 


1 





tember, 17 
fuence which 
this conversation had on my mind, 
and how much it re-animated me. 


Towards midnight, the unna- 


* Louis XVI, 
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tttral noise, which had not been dis 
continued during thirty-six hours, 
bevan now to slacken. We ima- 
gined that the judges and the exe- 
cutive power, + were overcome with 
fatigue; and, that when they had 
taken some repose, we should be 
carried before them. We were 
accordingly employed in making 
our beds, when another proclama- 
tion was made, which was generally 
hissed. Soon after this, a man de- 
manded to speak to the people, and 
we heard him very distinétly say, 
* The priests and conspirators who 


remain, have greased the palms of 


the judzes, and that is the reason 
whiy they do not try any more! 

Scarcely had he uttered these 
words, w hen it appeared as if he 
had been knocked down. 

The notse augmented every in- 
stant, and the fermentation was at 
its height, when they came in search 


af M. DEFONTAINE, 
if rn nerly & far de du Corp Sy whose 
shrieks we heard soon after. Ina 


few minutes more, they snatched 
from our arms, two of our new 
companions, which made me ima- 
gine that my own fate wasapproach- 
Ing. 

At ye 
o'clock of the 
rienced ah agony 
hours, to which even death itself 
cannot be compared; after having 
a thousand and a thousand times 
emptied the chalice of despair, the 
door of the prison opens—I am 
asked for, and make my appearance. 
Three men seize and drag me into 
the frightful court. By the light of 
two torches, I perceive this terri- 
ble oleae that was to confer life 
or death. The President, in a grey 
coat, with a sabre by his side, was 
leaning against a table, on which 
were paper, ink, pipes, and a few 
bottles. This table was surround- 
ed by ten persons, who were either 


on Tuesday, ar one 
having expe- 
‘of thirty- seven 


NO NINS, 


t The killers were fo called, 
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In 


he 


g; two of them 
were In jackets and aprons; some 
others were erie with their bo- 
dies extended along the benches. 
—Two men, whose shirts were 
stained with blood, guarded the 
door of the apartment; an old 
turnkey had his hand on the bolt. 
Immediately opposite to the pre- 
sident were three men, who had 

hold of a prisoner of abbut sixty 
years of age. 

I was placed in a corner; those 
who guarded me, leaned their sa- 
bres across my breast, and intimat- 
ed that if, [ made the least motion 
to escape, they would poniard me. 
I was now looking around for my 
Provengal, when I beheld two na- 
tional guards present to the presi- 
dent a writ ten demand of the section 
of Crozx- me mgs in favour of the 
person then before him. He said 
in reply, * ‘ that such requests were 
useless in respect to traitors.” On 
this the prisoner exclaimed, ** This 
is truly frightful; your judgment is 
an assassination!” The president 
rejoined, ** My hands are clean; 
conduct M. Maillé....’* No 
sooner were these words pronounc- 
ed, than he was thrust into the 
street, and I beheld him killed, 
through the bars of the grate. 

The president having apparently 
registered the name of the unfortu- 
nate, then called out, ** Another!” 
On this I was immediately dragged 
towards the upper end of this expe- 
ditious and bloody tribunal, in pre- 
sence of which, the best protection 
was to have none, and where all the 
esources of human wit were useless, 


sitting or standing; 


if not a8 on truth. Two of 


my guards held my hands; the third 
seized the collar of mv coat. 

Lhe president. ** Your name and 
proiession’” 

Ine of the judges. * The smallest 
untruth will ruin you.” 
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“ T am called Jourgniac Saint 
Meard; I have served, during 
twenty-five years, as an othcer, and 
] appear betore your tribunal with 
the assurance of a man who has 
nothing to reproach himseif witb, 
and who, consequently, stands not 
in need of a lie.”’ 

The president having examined 
the scroll of prisoners, as well 
the accusations, handed them to 
the other judges. After which he 
said, “* Do you know the motives 
of your arrestr’ 

“ Yes, Monsicar le Président ; and 
when [ consider the faisity of the 
denunciations against me, 1 am 
sure that the cominittee of vigilance 
of the commune would never have 
caused me to have been imprisoned, 
had it not been for those precautions 
which the safety of the people render 
necessary. I am accused of being 
editor ot the Anti-feuillant Journal, 
entitled, De la Cour et de la Ville. 
The truth 1s, that this is a false- 
hood. It is one of the name of 
Gautier who is the editor, and wh 
person has so little resemblance to 
mine, that the mistake can be at- 
tributed to nothing but malice; and 
if I could but put my hand in 
my pocket [lt here made an 
useless motion, as if to pull out 
my pocket-book: a judge perceiv- 
ing it, desired I might be allowed 
that libe rty. Onthis, I placed on 
the table the attestations of several 
merchants, proprietors of houses 
where he had lived, &c. all ot 
which demonstrated that he was 
conduétor and sole proprietor of 
this journal. ] 

One of the judges. ** But there is 
no smoke without fire; it is neces- 
sary to discover why you should be 
accused of this.” 

“You know, gentlemen, that 

this journal was a kind of trunk, 
in which all the calembours, epi- 





* I thought I could perceiy ve that the prefident pronounced this fentence contrary 
to his own inclinations. Several killers had now entered, and oecafioned much 
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grams, &c. either originating in 
Paris or the eighty-three depart- 
ments, were deposited. I might 
easily assert here, that I never 
wrote a single line for it, as no 
manuscript of mine can be produced 
against me; but my usual frank- 
ness obliges me, however, to ac- 
know ledge t that i was induced, by 
the gaiety of my charaéter, to send 
several pleasantries to the Sieur 
Gautier. Behold, then, the result 
of this grand denunciation against 
me, which is as absurd, as what 
follows is monstrous. I have been 
accused of repairing to the trontiers, 
of having enlisted recruits, and of 
having conduéted them to join the 
emigrants. [ Here a general mur- 
mur arose, which did not disconcert me 
Se in the least; on the contrary, I raised 
ed 4 | my voice, and continued as follows : | 

| “Gentlemen! Gentlemen! it is 
Bade 4 my turn to speak; I beseech J. le 
a 

il } Président to sut pport my claim; ne- 
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| ver was it so necessary | should be 
: : | : 
i i it ae heard as on the present occasion.’ 
. ER [Au the yudges, on this, fell a laugh- 
P ih ad ang, and cried out, ** He is in the 


righ c. Silence a 


‘The person who denounced 
me is a monster; and I am about 


dean nn oo 
— 
-——— ne 


iy to demonstrate this tru th, so judges 
i § avhom the fey oftle would not have chose eMy 
: ; . 
$ had they zor deemed them cahable of 


discerning the innocent from the guilty. 
Here are certificates which prove 

that [ have not left Paris during the 
Jast trventy-three months. ere also 
ae are three declarations from the own- 
i” bi ers of the houses where I have lived 
a> during that period, which attest the 
1, i same.”’— (They were now busily oc- 
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UE anew 5 ow erent 


a 


cupied in examining the papers, avhen 
, que Were interrupted b by the arrit jal of 
a prisoner, who % cas put into my flace, 
zmme diately in ron of the / resident. 
Lhose who brought lim observ ea, that 
at was another pr lest, xhonz they h had 
taken from his lurking -hole in _ the 
chapel. After avery short inter 0g a- 
tory, he was ordered to La Force. “On 


this, he threw his brevia ry on the table, 
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and was dragged out of the wicket, 
and massacreeda.) 

I then once more made my ap- 
pearance before the tribunal. 

One of the judges. ** I will not say 
that these certificates are false, but 
who Is to prove that they are true:’’ 

“Let me be conduéted to a dun- 
geon, until commissioners — shall 
nave verified their validity. If they 
be false, 1 merit death.” 

Another of the judges, who, uring 
my interrogatory, seemed to interest 
himself in my favour, whose features 
are deeply engraver on my heart, 

whem 1 would emby ace, could I but 
see him, in order to testify my grati- 
tude, roe observed, in rather a is ‘vy fone 
of voice, * tivat a guilty person never 
spoke with so much assurance.’’ 

A third gudg re. *¢ To what sec- 
tion do you belong , and with whom 
did you lodge?’ 

“That of the Halle av ble, at M. 
Tevssier’s, Rue Croix des Petits- 
Champs.” 

A national guard, not of the num- 
ber of the * | Know him 
weli; we have had dealings together 
frequently, and I can tell instantly 
if this certificate be of his hand- 
writing.’ 

[ After looking at it, he continues ] 

‘“ Gentlemen, I certify that this 
is the signature of citizen Teys- 
sier.”’ 

I could have leaped on the neck 
of this tutelary angel; but I con- 
tented myself with saving—** Now 
that the testimony of this brave 
man has demonstrated the falsehood 
of an accusation that mignt have 
occasioned my death, what idea can 
youe ntertain of him whodenounced 
ic “a! 

The judoe alo seemed to interest 
himself in my bchalf. ** He must de a 
rogue, and were he here, he should 
be instantly punished.” 

Another of the judges. ‘Tt is evi- 
dent that you are not the deer of 
this journal; but you do not say a 
word as to the aristocratical propo- 
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sitions maintained by you among 
the booksellers in the P. alais-Royal.’ 

“© Why should [ omit any thing? 
Ihave not hesitated to tell what I 
have written; shall [ be atraid then 
to acknowledge what I have said, 

and even what I have thought? | 
always advised obedience to the 
laws, and exhibited an example of 
it, I acknowledge, also, that I 
took advantage of the permission 
held out by the ce nstitution, to re- 
mark that I did not deem it perfect, 
because thought I perceived that 
it ‘ono us ai! in a false position. 
If it was a crime to have said so then, 
the constitution itself was nothing 
better than a snare, and the per- 
mission it gave ine, to mention its 
faults, was a mere trap. I have 
also said, that nearly all the nobles 
of the constituent Aeorer ly, who 
appeared to be such zealous patriots, 
laboured infinitely more to sati: fy 
their interest and ambition, than for 
the good of their country; and 
when all Paris was fascinated with 
their patriotism, I observed they de- 
ceive you. And now let me ask 
you, gentlemen, zs not my opinion of 
them justified by the event? J have 
often blamed, likewise, the coward- 
ly and clumsy manocuvres of certain 
personages, who were only for the 
constitution, nothin: K > but the constitu- 
tion, the whole constitution ! 

‘*[ had long anticipated a great 
catastrophe, the necessary result of 
that ang oN. revised by ezot- 
ists, who, like those of whom I have 
already made mention, only labour- 
ed for themselves, and the jniriguers 
who defended them.  Dissimula- 
tion, cupidity, and poltroonery, 
were the attributes of these quacks. 
fanaticism, intrepidity, and frank- 
ness, formed the character of their 
enemies. There was little occasion 
for a pair of spectacles to perceive 
that they would carry their point. 


* If the united geniufes of Rofleau and 
have {poken more to the p! ivy ole ° 


[ Z he attention with which T was 
listened to, and which, to tell the 
truth, was more than I expected, 
C16 ouraged Me, and | was about to 
urge @ thousand reasons which induced 
me to prefer a repuolican to the con 
stitutional government, when the turn- 
key entered, with an affrighted look, 
on fury ose to intimate that a prisoner 
Was endeavouring to escape through 
The president ordered 


erent PP i — , 
Sone fistals to be hired at lil, and 


a chimney. 


said, that if he got off the sailor 
should answer with his head. lt was 
the unfortunate MAsSAUBRE, who 
fell down, nearly stifled, on some 
slvraw pat 4 lighted beloz. He was 
then carried out, and executed. | 

** No one, gentlemen, was more 
anxious than myself for the reform 
of abuses. Look at the pamphlets 
compose d by me, before and during 
the sitting of the ‘St: ates-General. i 
always thought that we went too 
far for a limited constitution, and 
not far enough fora republic, L 
am neither sacod bin nor feutllant. I 
do not love the principles of the for- 
mer, although far more Consistent 
and frank than those of the | ss 
whom I shall ever detest, until they 
have proved that they ace not the 
cause of all the evils which we 
have experienced. At length we 
have gotrid ofthem ... !” 

Aj ude ge, qwvith an air o ‘imp atience. 
“ You always tell us that you are 
neither this nor that t, what are you 
then?” 

** | vas, in truth, a rovalist.” 

{# re a ven ral murmur ensue. t, 
which was m iraculously apf eased by 
the judg es who a/ speared to interest 
himself im my behalf, and who sai ‘as 
word for cvord. > as follows} 

“ {tis not to give Judgment on 
opinions, but on the result of them, 
that we sit here.’’* 

Scarcely had these words been 
pronounc ed, when I exclaimed, “} 
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have, in truth, been a roya/ist, but 
I was never paid for being so. I 
was a royalist because I conceived a 
monarcaical government most be- 
fitting to my native country; be- 
cause I loved the king truly, and on 
his own account. / freserved this 
sentiment in my heart until the 10th of 
Mugust. 

[ Lhe murmur that now arose, had 
a more flattering sound than the for- 
mer; and, in order to keep up the 
“good opinion that seemed to have been 
conceived of me, I added, | 

*‘ T have never heard of any plots, 
but what I learned from the public 
indignation. Whenever I had an 
opportunity to assist any man, L 
never asked what were his princi- 
ples... . the patriotic journals 
will confirm all that I have said. I 
have always been beloved by the 
peasa ints on my lordship, and, in- 
stead of burning, they were all ea- 
ger to protect my Castle. I can 
add, that not a single soldier of the 
regiment du Roz,* in which I served 
twenty-five years, had ever any 
cause to complain of me.” 

One of the judges, ** I shall soon 
see whether vou belonged to that 
regiment. Did you know M. Mo- 
reaur”’ 

“ Yes, Sir, I knew two of that 
name: one very tall, very ¢at, and 
very reas onable ; the other very 
little, very thin, and (pointing to 
my head) very fool ish.’ 

‘The same 
you have known him.” 

Onxe of the doors was now opene d, 
and M. Margue, ci-devant mayor, 
Sormerly my b1 other officer in the regi- 

ment du Roi, and my comfanion in 
the chamber of the Abbay —-) entered, 
escorted by three men, in order to be 
tried as soon as I was disposed of. | 

“¢ After the unfortunate affair of 
Nancy, I repaired to Paris, where 
I have remained ever since. Iwas 
arrested in my own apartment, 


judge. “ I perceive 
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* Here one of the judges trod on my toes, but I proceeded neverthelefs. 





twelve days since, and was so little 
afraid of ‘being made a prisoner, 
that I walked out, daily, as usual. 
No seals were affixed to my papers, 
&c. because nothing suspicious 
was found about me. I was ne- 
ver inscribed in the civil list. [ 
never signed any petitions. I never 
carried on any reprehensible corres- 
pondence. During my abode in 
the ae I have followed the 
natural gaiety »of my charatter, 
artwy in conformity with my 
principles, would never permit me 
seriously to engage in public affairs, 
The sincerity of these confessions 
must convince you that I am nota 
dangerous man—and I now hope 
you will be so good as to grant me 
that liberty to which J am no less 
attached by necessity than by prin- 
ciple.” 

The president, after taking off kis 
hat, said, ** 1 do not perceive any 
thing tending to render Monsieur 
suspected ; Lam for granting him 
his liberty. Is this your opinion?’ 

All the judges. “Yes, yes! It 
is but what is just.” 

Scarcely were these divine words 
uttered, when every one in the tri- 
bunal embraced me. I heard seve- 
ral persons above me applaud the 
sentence, and cry out, dravo! On 
lifting my eyes, i perce ‘ived several 
heads crowded about an air-hole in 
the chamber, whence proceeded 
the buzzing sound 1 had before 
noticed. 

The president now selected three 
persons to form a deputation, in 
order to announce to the people 
the sentence that had been pro- 
nounced. During the proclama- 
tion, 1 demanded of the judges a 
copy of the judgment: they pro- 
mised to grant it. The president 
asked why I did not wear the cross 
of Saint Louis, which he knew 1 
had received? On this I told him 
that L had been requested by my 
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fellow prisoners to le ‘ave it off. He 
replied, that the National Assem- 
bly not having, as yet, prohibited 
the wearing of it, it appeared sus- 
picious to conceal it. 

In the mean time, the three de- 
puties returned, and desired me to 
be covered; they then conducted me 
out of the wicket. The moment l 
arrived in the street, one of them 
exclaimed, ** Hass off ! Citizens, be- 
hold him y= whom your 7i ‘udses demand 
aid and assistance!” T hese words 
were no sooner pronounced, than 
the executive fower lifted me. up, 
and snaking me in the middle of four 
torches, | was embraced by the sur- 
rounding multitude. All the spec- 
tators then cried out, Vivela Nation ! 
These honours, with which I w as 
much affecte d, placed me under 
the safeguard of the people, who, 
amidst loud and reiterated plaudi its, 
allowed me to pass through them, 
followed by the three deputies 
whom the president had charged to 
condué& me safe home. One of 
them told me that he was a stone- 
mason, belonging to the Fauxourg 
St. Germain; the other was a jot 4 
neyman wig-maker, born at Bour- 
ges; the third, who was clothed in 
the uniform of the national guard, 
said he wasa federate. The stone- 
mason asked me I was atraid? 
and desired me to have no appre- 
hensions; * for, as I was under the 
protection of the people, it would 
be instant death to molest me.” **I 
was glad,”’ added he, ** when you 
were acquitted; for I soon per- 
ceived that you were not one of the 
calerf tllars of the C1t il lis ers 

When we had reached the street 
Si. Benoit, we got into a hackney- 
coach, which stopped at my lodg- 
ings. The first movement on the 
part of my host—of my friend, on 
seeing me return, was to offer his 
purse to my conductors, who re- 
fused it, and added literally as fol- 
lows: “ We do not follow thi’ - le 
for money! Here is ‘your frien nd; I 
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"Chey demanded a certificate, that 
they hi id conduéted me home with- 
out any accident. I then accom- 
panied into the street, and embraced 
them most cordially. 

After a few hours s leet Zz tooka 
walk in the garden of cltieen Koa- 
lité, that very day, and I could 
perceive many persons rubbing 
their eyes, as if to discover if it was 
really me. I was embraced even 
by strangers; in short, it was a fes- 
tival to me. 

In afew days after my liberation, 
I deemed it necessary to publish 
thisaccount; and the principal rea- 
son that induced me to it, is to ex- 
hibit proofs, that if the people are 
impetuous and irresistible wren 
they deem themselves betrayed, one 
ought not, on this account, to de- 
spair of their justice. 


a 


Joe. Bartow, 


¥ MAN equally di: tinguished 
L£-% in Europe and America, was 
born at —* in Connedticut, 
about the year 1758 or 1759; en- 
tered Yale-College in September, 
1774; and graduated in 1778. The 
events of his youth were probably 
no wise remarkable. Reading is a 
small country place: Mr. Barlow, 
sen. was a respectable farmer; and 
his son, no doubt, received the cu 
tomary instruction of youths in his 
situation. 

The class in which Mr. Barlow 
entered was remarkable, from the 
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which formerly prevailed at Yale- 
College, but which are since abo- 
lished, was that of an annual chal- 
lenge, from the Freshmen to the 
Sophimore class, on the fall of the 
first snow, to a combat at snow- 
balling. This custom is only of 
importance at present, as It gave 
birth to the first poem Mr. Barlow 
is known to have produced. The 
conflict of the contending parties 
was happ ily pourtrayed: * the de- 
scripuon of a snow-storm, with 
which the poem commenced, con- 
cluded with this spirited line: 

“ And Jove defends in magazines of 

{fnow.” 

The attachment which Mr. Barlow 
displayed for poetry, recommended 
him to the particular notice of Dr. 
Dwight: and though bis tutorial in- 
structions were coufined, princi- 
pally, to another class, yet he took 
frequent occasion to promote the 
improvement of his young friend. 
To this Mr. Barlow alludes, in very 
Strong terms, in an unpublishe d 
poetical letter, addressed to his 
friend Wolcott (now Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States), 
shortly after their departure from 
college ; ; in which he declares the 
summit of his happiness, and the 
extentof his *» ‘ies to be, to have 

*“ Dwight for his tutor, Wolcott for his 

friend.” 

With what success Mr. Barlow cul- 
tivated poetry, may be judged by 
his poem delivered at the public 
examination for the bachelor’s de- 
gree, in 1778, and which was 
printed at the time. 

On leaving college, the slender 
finances of our author admonished 
him to select some employment 
which would speedily furnish him 
with the means of subsistence, 
The Conneéticut army, at this 
time, was deficient in chaplains; 





and he was urged to qualify himself 


for thatappointment. This requir- 
ed time; but it was intimated to 
him, that such was the confidence 
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in his genius, application, virtue, 
and such the desire to serve him, 
that a brief preparation was all that 
would be demanded, and that every 
indulgence should be shewn him at 
the examination. Thus encouraged, 
he applied himself strenuously to 
theological studies; and, at the end 
of six weeks, it is said, sustained a 
reputable examination, was licensed 
to preach, and repaired to the army. 
As a preacher, Mr. Barlow was 
much respected ; and the writer of 
this article remembers to have heard 
him deliver two sermons during his 
theological course. How long he 
continued in the army is not now 
recollected; but, probably, till the 
close of the war. In 1781, how- 
ever, he repaired to New-Haven, 
and took his degree of Master of 
Arts. On this occasion he pro- 
nounced a poem, which was soon 
after printed; and was intended as 
the earnest of his “ Vision of Co- 
wanting which, from this, it ap- 
ars he had already composed, 
This small poem, together with 
that above-mentioned, and an Ele- 
gy on the Hon. Mr. Hosmer, are 
republished in the * Aowiten Po- 
ems,’ vol, i. printed at Litchfield. 
After leaving the army, Mr. 
Barlow applied himself to the study 
of the law, to which he had early 
destined himself. But immediate 
support was necessary; a and, at the 
suggestion, and probably with the 
assistance of his friend, he under- 
took and succeeded in the establish- 
ment of a weekly paper, in con- 
nection with a printer at Hartford. 
During this connection he publish- 
ed his * Vision of Columbus,” which 
has gone through two American, 
one London, and one Paris edition. 
The subject of this poem was po- 
pular, and the active zeal of the 
friends of the author, secured for 
it a favourable reception. But its 
merit, over-rated at first, is now 
under-valued. The wa 
friendship, and the decision of an 
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American, may be suspected of the amiable fortitude and enlight- 
partiality ; but, after every deduc- ened understanding of his partner 
tion, the ** V7zs inf’ Columbus’? must sustained his spirits. Still the pros- 
be considered as a specimen of ta- pect of a small decreasing fund 
lents highly honourable to so voung preyed upon his mind; and he was, 
aman. ‘The ease, correctness,and therefore, the more easily induced to 
even sweetness of the versifica- quit his situation, and to seek, in an 
tion, and the philosophical turn of agency to a foreign country, that 
thought, which it displays through- — wealth which eluded his grasp in his 
out, are much towards campensat- own. 
ing for the inherent defeéts of plan, Some members of a land com- 
and the absence of those bold and pany, called the Ohio Company, 
original flights of genius, which have in conneétion with a few other per- 
been designated as among the indis- sons, then supposed to be men of 
pensible characteristics of the Epg- property, by a manceuvre not then 
pea; and the poem may be repeat- understood, but which has since 
edly perused with pleasure, although been detected, appropriated to their 
the reader may not be able to forget own use a very considerable part of 
that some of its most interesting the funds of that company ; and, un- 
passages are close copies of cor- der the title of the Scioto Company, 
respondent descriptions and rela, offered vast tracts of land for sale in 
tions in the Incas of Marmontel. Europe, to few of which they had 
Afterthe publicationof hispoem, any pretensions. It was as the 
Mr. Barlow was employed, by the agent of this Scioto Company, but 
clergy of Conneéticut, in the revi- with a perfect ignorance of their se~ 
sion of Dr. Watts? version of the cret plan, that Mr. Barlow embark- 
Psalms; to supply deficiencies, and ed for France, in 1783. The event 
to adapt the whole to the peculiar of this agency was untortunate, and 
state of the country. This task he left him, it is supposed, with no 
executed togeneralacceptance; and, other resources than his own genius 
in two instances, added very beau- and reputation, to make his wa 
tiful little poems to the common in a distant land, and amid a differ- 
psalm book. ent people. From this time his 
About this time Mr, Barlowdrop- literary and /oditical history are well 
ped his conne¢tion with the weekly known. 
paper, and opened a bookstore. During his residence in Hartford, 
But as this was principally for the Mr. Barlow was concerned in all 
sale of his edition of the Psalms, the publications of the time, which 
he quitted this occupation as soon issued from the Club of Wits in 
as that was effected, and engaged in that city. In particular, he bore a 
the profession of the law. In this large share in ** Zhe Auarchiad,”— 
his success was but indifferent. The It was also during this period, pro- 
noble conceptionsand § generous sen- bably, that his religious opinions 
timents of the poet do not readily were shaken; and that process of 
amalgamate with the tautological inquiry was undertaken, which has 
jargon and petty detail of the law- terminated in the sentiments he now 
yer. Mr. Barlow’s manners and avows. With the change in his 
aldress were not popular; his elo- religious faith, his political system 
cution was embarrassed; and he has more completely evolved itself; 
was thought deficient in that happy and the omission of the dedication 
imhudence which is so essential to 
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of his ** Vision of Columous’’ to Louis 
he success of an advocate. He XVI. and of some passages in the 
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tad no children te jabour for; and poem itself, in his last edition, evince 
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the consistency of his political, and 
the liberality of his moral creed. 

Mr. Barlow has published, since 
his residence in Europe— 

1. The Conspiracy of Kings, a 
poem, in 410. London, 1796. This 
has been republished repeatedly in 
the United States. 

Advice to the Privileged Or- 
ders, Part i. London. 

Letter to the National Con- 
vention, &c. 

4. Address to the People of Pied- 
mont, &c. 

5. Advice to the Privileged Or- 
ders, Part ii. Paris, &c. 

6. The Hasty Pudding, a peem. 
First printed in the New-York 
Magazine, published by Messrs. 
Swords’; and afterwards separately, 
in rome. in 1796. ‘This has gone 
through repeated editions, as have 
all the preceding works. 

Mr. Barlow is now the Ameri- 
can Consul at Algiers, in which ca- 
pacity he has concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the Dey; and 
distinguished himself, at the ‘haz ard 
of his life e, by his humane exertions 
in behalf of his countrymen who 
were held there in slavery. 

August, 1798. Hi. 


oe 


LEMUEL HorkINs 
Waterbury, 


AS born in Waterbury 

Aw Connettic _ about the vear 
1755 0r6. His father, a wealthy 
farmer of that town, bestowed on 
all his children a good school edu- 
cation, and brough t them all up to 

the labours of the field. What de- 
termined his son to the study of 
physic, is not now distinétly, re- 
membered; but the writer of this 
article believes it to have been the 
observation of the gradual decline 
of some near connections, who fell 
a sacrifice to the consumption; and 
that this event, and the circum- 
stance of an heredit: iy predisposi- 
tion to that disease, led Dr. bic. 
kins to its particular consideration, 


and laid the foundation of his future 
fame. Be this as it may, having 
resolved to devote himself to medi- 
cine, Mr. Hopkins appli ed himself, 
in the first place, to the study of the 
Latin, and to other academic studies ; 
and, after some prepa ration, placed 
himself under the direction of ap hy - 
sician of some eminence, Dr. Pot- 
ter, of Wallingford. Here he ap- 
plied himself with great fidelity to 
his professional inquiries, won the 
contidence of his preceptor, and 
was often admitted to share in the 
labours of his practice, if not in its 
emoluments. After spending the 
usual time in’ preparation, Mr. 
Hopkins repaired to Litchfield, and 
commenced business. This was 
some time in the year 1776 or 7 
The singularity of ‘his appearance, 
manners, and © pinions, and the 
boldness, humour, and ingenuity 
with which he maintained the last, 
attracted general notice; and the 
success with which his exertions 
were attended in several cases of 
chronic dicase, in persons who visit- 
ed Litchfield on account of friends, 
or for the reputed healthiness of the 
situation, conferred on him a sud- 
den and extensive celebrity. Pupils 
and patients resorted to him for in- 
struction and advice; and he ob- 
tained a respectable share of employ- 
ment abroad, bclore he had effect- 
ed any flattering establishment at 
home. At Lit chfield Dr. Hopkins 
remained till sometime in 1784 or 
§; and, during this period, com- 
menced his intimacy with the most 
distinguished literary charaéters in 
the State, somé of whom then re- 
sided, and a few still reside, at that 
place. On leaving Litchfield, he 
removed to Hartford, where he has 
continued ever since, and which 
has been the scene of his literary 
exertions, and the point from which 
his professional reputation has dif- 
fused itseif. Tnis, however, has 
neither been fostered nor extended 
ublications; for though Dr. 
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Hopkins is said to have composed 
several medical works, he has pub- 
lished nothing. This has arisen, in 
part, from the subjects on which 
he has employed his pen, and part- 
ly from his repugnance to add to 
the number of imperfect works 
which are every day appearing. 
Having been presented with un- 
usual opportunities for observation 
on phthisical and other chronic 
complaints, it has been his wish to 
colleét and leave behind him a mass 
of facts, which, amid all the con- 
tention of conjeétu res and revolu- 
tion of things, should be resorted 
to with confidence and improve- 
— 

ictly conneéted, both with the 
Pete and present literary associa- 
tions in Hartford, Dr. Ho; skins has 
borne a sm share in the numerous 
pub lications of wit and humour, 
whicl r heae raised the character of 
that place. But his writings have 
never been separated from the com- 
mon stock; and, except three small 
poems of singular humour, inserted 
in the * American Poems,’’ volume 
first, none of his pieces have been 
collefted. As a literary man, Dr. 
Hopkins is more remarkable for in- 
vention than for execution: for the 
first, he is indebted to a bold, 
original, but unchastised, and often 
utre imagination; the last is the ef- 
fect of an early neglected education. 
He is the reput ed projector of * The 
Anarchiad,” and several of the 
wildest flights in that curious pub- 


lication. are attributed to him. Of 


this performance, so often mention- 
ed, the knowledge of which is 
probably confined to America, as 
it may not be uninteresing to the 
English reader, I shali subjoin some 
account ; but, first, it may not be 

improper tO cnumerate the persons 
who partly composed the original 
literary circles at Hartford. 

The settlement of Dr. Dwight a 
Greenfield, ct we ice remote from 
the residence of his early associates 
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in scientific and poetical pursuits, 
insulated and deprived him of the 
pleasures of their society. His la- 
hours were, therefore, perhaps, of 
amore serious complexion. The 
charms of society, and the spright- 
liness of Conversation, were easily 
propag; ited by pers aa accustomed 
to write as well as to converse; and 
what first only circulated in domes- 
tic circles, was soon transferred to 
the press, and became tne theme of 
general inquiry, comment, and ap- 


The force of satire and 


2 


plause. 


the benefits of discussion, being 
once thoroughiy apprehended by 
the authors, they were easily in- 


duced to persi t5 and the temper, 
as well as opinions, of a large por- 
tion of the public, in that part of 
the United States, were f 
time formed or influenced bv the 
joint exe rtions ol Mr. Tru: nb ull, 
Mr. Barlow, Colone! Humphrevs, 
Dr. Hopkins, Mr. Woicott (now 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury of the 

States), - Mr. Strong) a 
celebrated divine of Hartford. Of 
the two nick hone last named, the 
first, with every requisite fora poet, 
ha: neglec ted to claim his wreathe 
of laurel; and the second has lately 
smothe red the wit, sagacity, and po- 
litical ability of Swift, in the me- 
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logical dogmas of election, atone- 
ment, and € ternal punishment. 
Phe authors of “ The Anarchiad,” 
or of the papers entitled * American 
Antiquities,” introduce their ac- 
count of that poem by an history 
A member of an 
American society y of antiquarians is 
represented as having been present 
at the openis 1g of one of the large 
tt, _— he western country, w hich 
res inble the forufica tions of modern 
hand . In the progress of digging, 
the labourers * find a casement, 
magazine,.and cistern, almost en- 
tire.’ They puxsue their work, 
till th y make ¢ hey ay into “a 
room «that had nihil tly been oc- 


of its discovery. 
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cupied by the commandant ;”— 
aes they find a great number 
of utensils more curious and ele- 
gant than those of Palmyra and 
Herculaneum. But what rendered 
their good fortune comp lete, was 
the discovery of a great meme or of 
papers, manus scripts,” &c. & A- 
mongst these reliques of anti gaily? 
says the narrator, “| was overjoy- 
ed to find a folio manuscript, which 
appeared to contain an epic poem 
compl: te; and, as I am pass 
ately fond of poetry, ancient as 
well as modern, I set myself in- 
stantly to cleanse it from the ex- 
trancous concretions with which it 
was, In some parts, enveloped, de- 
faced, and rendered illegible. By 
means of a chemical preparation, 
which is made use of for restoring 
old paintings, I sooa accomplishes 
this desirable object. It was then 
I found it was called ** The Anar- 
chiad,”” a poem on the restoration 
of chaos and suds stan tial night, in 
sal ada book 

By a fable, sufficient] y well con- 
triv ed, this poem is represented to 
have been known to the ancients, 
and even to the moderns; thence 
the utmost liberty of imitation and 
parody is obtained ; and, by the 
help of visions, prophecies, &c. 
the scene is shilied irom one coun- 


jon- 
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try to another, and from modern 
to ancient ages; and real and ima- 
ginary personages, and actual and 
tuncitul regions, are introduced at 
pleasure. 

It will be recollected, that at the 
time of publishing * The Anar- 
chiad,” the American Republic was 
united but in name. Each State 
contravened, at will, the public 
wishes; and measures, the most 
hostile to good faith and sound po- 
licy, were every where pursued. 
=e be primary design of our authors 
was to chastise tne promoters of 
such measures; and, without alto- 
gether relinguishing the aid of seri- 
ous expostulation, to apply the sae 
tiric scourge, and lash those into 
right conduct, who could not be 
led into it by persuasion and a sense 
of duty. Asa specimen of serious 
poetry, the “Speech of Hesper,” 
which ts an address to the Conven- 
tion of 1787, may be adduced. 

his 1s inserted in the ** American 
Poems,” and 1 should, with plea- 
sure, extract a few passages to 
convey some notion of the ability 
with which the satirical part was 
managed; but your curiosity will 
be better gratified by a perusal of 
the whole performance. 

1790. 


H. 
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punishment of death is necessary in 
Pennsylvania, with notes and il- 
lustrations.”? This valuable and in- 
teresting memoir was drawn up by 


D> 
the late WILLIAM BRADFORD 
Esquire. 


The second number of the third 
volume ot ie Medical Kepository, 
has been published. It continues 
to merit its growing reputation, and 
is justly esteemed the most valuable 
periodical work ever iindad in 
America. 

We notice some account of three 
Latin Le MS, lately put blished at 
Lisbon, on the “ Culture of Ma- 
nioc,”’ the ** Management of Cattle,” 
and the * Cultivation of Zodacco in 

srazil.”?’ ‘The writer’s name 1s not 
mentioned, but we admire his te- 
merity aud labour, in attempting 
to clothe, in Latin Hexameters, 
such dry subjects, in which objects 
occur wholly unknown to the Ro- 
mans, and from the treasury of 
Whose language he must draw his 
expressions. 

The votaries of the muses, in the 
United States, do not often gratify 
the public with their effusions. 
Mrs. Moreton, of Boston, for 
such, it is said, is the name of the 
author of * Zhe yivtaes , wociay : 
A Tale, founded in Fadé?,’’ s told, 
In thirty-six pages ato, of English 
heroic verse, the weil known story 
of Lady Harriet Ackland. ‘To this 
performance she has added an irre- 
gular ode to Zime. 








FOREIGN. 

AJOR Ousely, so justly cele- 
3 i brated for his knowledge of 
Persian and Eastern literature, has 
published an ‘* Z/stome of the An- 
cient History of Persia,” translated 
from the Fehan Ara, a Persian ma- 
nuscript, with a saa ot Persia, a 
view of the ruins of P< rsepolis, 
some ancient gems, pa in one 
small volume. 
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Captain Symes’s interesting ac- 
count of his “ Embi assy to Ave, * 12 
one large 4to. voiume, with several 
maps sd splendid engravings, wall 
be soon ready tor publication. 

The second and last volume of 
the valuable ** Zravels through North- 
America,” by the Duke de la Roche- 
foucault Liancourt, with maps, &c. 
is announced for publication. 

A Russian, of the name of Le- 
bedeif, has lately arrived in London 
from India, where he has resided 
about twelve years; the whole of that 
time he devoted to the study of the 
Bengal, mixed Hindostan, and 
Shanscreet languages. ‘The result 
of his labours are, a dictionary and 
grammar of the Bengal language, 
aud a translation of an ancient work 
written in the Bengali and Shans- 
creet languages. The Emperor of 
Russia, on being informed of his 
arrival in Europe with these works, 
has honoured him with his particu- 
lar patronage, and munificently 
granted him leave to publish the 
above-mentione -d works at the ex- 
pense of his majesty, leaving the 
whole profits to Mr. Lebedett. 

Hints on f ar HLA. ‘I ‘he construc- 
tion of farm-yards is a matter of 
very great importance; though it 
would seem to be less under tood, 
or less attended to, than many other 
things of very +08 ‘lor consequence 
in farming. f the making of good 
manure, in large quantities, be de- 
serving of the particular regard of 
the practical | farmer, the form and 
construction of the places in which 
it is to be made or preserved, surely 
still more powerfully claim his re- 
gard; as being, not only the prin- 
cipal hinges on which his success 
must depend, but on which that 
of his whole system of husbandry 
must turn. It is, however, ex- 
tremely comnion to see extensive 
farm-yards unprovided with the 
means of colleéting and preserving 
the richest and most powerful ma- 
nures, and farmers quite inatten- 
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tive and regardless of their loss. In 
some instances there are neither 
drains for conveying the moisture 
from the places in which the ani- 
mals are kept, or reservoirs for re- 
ceiving It: in others, it is designed- 
ly conduéted away and lost, as if it 
were of no value. In general, too, 
the solid part of the manure is by 


no means well managed, much of 


it being suffered to be scattered 


about and exposed to the action of 


the sun and wind, by which much 
of its virtue is dissipa ted and lost. 
In many cases, indeed, where dung 
is permitted to be thus exposed tor 
a length of time, it becomes per- 
feétly inert, and three or four loads 
are required where one would have 
been fully sufficient. It is evident, 
therefore, that every farm-yard 
should not only be provided with 
convenient drains for conveying the 
excretions of animals, and proper 
reservoirs for containing them, but 
means should be taken for mixing 
and 1 impreg nating other substances 
with them, in order to augment and 
increase the quantity. 

The quantity of manure of a 
farm may be considerably increas- 
ed by proper attention to the mix- 
ture of other substances with the 
urine of animals, especially where 
all the different ottices for cattle and 
other stock are so contrived as to 
discharge the liquid matters which 
they contain into a proper re- 
ceptacle. In Sweden, and many 
other countries, particular regard 
is paid to this business, and a great 

variety of vegetable produéts, as 
well as soils of different k inds, are 
thus immersed, and even frequent- 
ly placed under the cattle in the 
houses in which they stand. What 
proportion, in respect to strength 
anu effect, manures thus prepared 
bear to that of fresh dung, has not 
yet perhaps been fully ascertained. 
‘There cannot, however, be any 
doubt of manures prepared by means 
of the process of fermentation, be- 


ing very efficacious in improving 
the condition of lan d, when proper- 
ly ap plied. 

he stall-feeding of cattle is like- 
Wise another advantageous mode of 
procuring manure, as well as of 
producing large profits of other 
kinds; but it requires large capital, 
great attention, and much labour. 
It is well known that a piece of 
ground which, in grass, could not 
attord food for one animal, will 
supply four in the stall, provided 
its produce be cut at a suitable time 
and properly administered to them. 
Besides, double the quantity of ma- 
nure is made from the same num- 
ber of animals. The advantages in 
the way of milk and fattening, are 
also much greater than in the com- 
mon pradtice. This method of 
management is, probably, not yet 
sutliciently employed in many parts 
of the country. 

In the low countries, cattle are 
sometimes fed with coleseed cake, 
which is found to bea very whole- 
some and nutricious fodder. The 
expense of cultivation and prepara- 
tion are, however, ‘probably too 
great, for such a practice being ge- 
nerally introduced with any pros- 
pect of advantage. Other similar 
substances may, perhaps, be em- 
ployed with more success. 

A singular phenomenon in regard 
to cream. The following phe- 
nomenon is announced in the 
Journal de Physique, 6th Thermi- 
dor, 1798, by citizen Serain, offi- 
cer of health, at Saintes: —** This 
summer [ was witness to an ex- 
traordinary fact, to me totally new, 
and which, in my opinion, cannot 
easily be accounted for. One day, 
when some people in this neigh- 
bourhood were preparing to churn 
butter, they were astonished to find 
all the cream ofa fine Prussian-blue 
colour. The cascous part was only 
blueish. Every attempt to disco- 
ver the cause of this extraordinary 
colour was fruitless, though the 
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eream exhibited the same appear- 
ance for nearly three months. It 
could not be ascribed to the vessels 
in which the milk was preserved, 
as they were kept perfectly clean, 
and covered with fir boards. ” 
cows were in exceeding good health, 
and fed on meadows on which the y 
had grazed for several years. “This 
milk was used as food, without any 
hurt ensuing, and it had no uncom- 
mon taste; but the cream and ca- 
seous parts were thrown away, as 
they inspired some dread. The 
cream gradually changed its colour; 
but this could not be ascribed to 
the means employed during the 
continuance of the phenomenon— 
means, indeed, so ridiculous, that 
I do not think it worth while to 
detail them 

In the * Ephemerides of the Curi- 
ous of Nature,’ Dec. 2, 1688, we 
find instances of coloured 
green, black, red, and yellow; but 
i am acquainted with no olserva- 
tion similar to that above-meution- 
ed. 

Doétor PritstLey will shortiy 
cominit to press “ On the 
Institutions of Mos ES, comin, red with 
those of BR AHMA and the ea. tern Asia- 
tics.’ Acandid comparison of the 
laws of the Hesrews with those 
of the Hrnpoos, by 
ter, cannot fail to interest 
friend of literature 

Professor HorNEMANN writes 
from Cairo, October 14, 1797, to 
Professor HEEREN, of Gottingen: 
—lI have here met with an Abyssi- 
nian eer k , who has} eal dime 
of several particulars concs ring the 
famous Bruce. Hetold methata 
certain Englishman, Jacobo Bruce, 
had been in Abvssinia, and had 
been highly | : king 


milk 


0 UW a F 
5 a WOran 


sO abiea wri- 


every 


honoured by the 
and the nobles of the coun: rY5 that 
he frequently had looked at the sun 
through an instrument like those 
which are used at se a, inquired of 
every one respectit 1g the sources of 
the Nile, and, at least, had made a 
Vou. I. No. 6, 
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journey thither, &e.—The bishop 
told me he had not known him pers 
sonally; but his father had been 
intimately acquainted with him, 
and frequently conversed about that 
singular man. Thus the bishop 
ha ya least, vindicated Bruce against 
the charge of his having never ap- 
proac hed the sources of the Nile. 

A Colleética of Voyages and 
Travels is printing at present at 
Madrid, under the title, £7 #7age- 
10 Universal ; far D. Pevro ks- 
TALA a sbitero. They are indeed 
only a c ilation, but are collec- 
ted with pmmrre le judgment. 
The editors promise in No. xliit. 
which contains an abridgment of 
Urroa’s Travels, some manuscript 
Observations on the Shanish Colonies. 
No. Iviii. and lix. contain the 
latest intelligence from Cuba, Buenos 
Ayres, and Peru. 

All the Censors at Riga are Rus- 
sian presents, who know no other 
language but their own; for which 
reason, every book which requires 
a licence to be imported, must be 
previously translated to them. It 
thev Suppose they have discovered 
soinething objectionable in a book, 
it is confiscated immedi ately, and 
cominitted to the flames. One of 
the young Livonians, who return- 
summer (1798), from Ger- 
many, took the sple ndid edition of 
Wieland’s works with him. Un- 
fortunately a volume was taken up 
tor inspection, contained 
something that appeared tothe priest 


! s © 
eq this 


which 


to militate against the tenets of the 
Church; and the volume, 
prints, was in- 
which 


(sreek 
with its beautiful 
stantly thrown into the fire, 
d the whole s fw rth twen- 

Whole leaves are 
foreign newspapers 
before the Vv are circulated; and it 1s 
even said, that they are to be pro- 
hibited entirely. 

The following is an extract from 
the list of books lately p yrobibited in 


Ti ic celebr ated Litera ry 


spoilc 
tv-sIx guineas. 


cut out of the 
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Gazette of Jena. Annals of the 
latest Theological Literature and 
Ecclesiastic History. The Annals 
of the British Literature and His- 
tory, by Archenholz. The Minerva 
of the same author. Biographies 
of Lunatics, by Spiess (a most in- 
nocent and useful work). All the 
works of Biirger, the celebrated 
author of Leonore, &c. The Maid 
of Marienburg, by Kratter. The 
Happiness of Love, by Kleist (a 
most elegant and beautiful poem). 
All the works of Diderot. The 
latest Children of my Humour, by 
Kotzebue. Edward, &c. by Moore. 
Zeluco, by the same. The life of 
Baron Trenck. Eat present du 
Royaume de Portugal, par Dumo- 
rier. All the works of Profes- 
sor Kant and his followers. Ga/s/e’s 
Writings. Gustavus Vasa, the De- 
liverer of his Country, a tragedy, 
by Brooke. Hermsprong; or, “Man 
as he is not. ‘The German Ency- 
clopadia of Professor Kriinitz (a 
work of uncommon merit, and of 
an entirely harmless tendency). 
Lucius Junius Brutus, Father of 
his Country, a tragedy, by Brooke. 
Menzikott and Natalia, a drama, 
by Kratter. All German Almanacs. 
Wieland’s new Mercury of Germa- 
ny. Debonale’s New French Gram- 
mar for Germans. Prophecies of 
J. Brothers. Rudolph of Werden- 
berg, by Lafontaine (a most excel- 
lent novel, intended to promote 
love of truth, obedience to the laws, 
and of private as well as social hap- 
piness). The Town and Country 
Magazine, or Universal Repertory 
of Knowledge, Instruétion and 
Entertamment. The Monthly Re- 
view. Moore’s View of Society 
and Manners in France, Switzer- 
landand Germany. William Mei- 
ster’s Apprenticeship, by Geethe. 
The whole of Wicland’s Works. 
Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Women, 
&c. &c, &c. 

From stx to seven thousand books 
are printed annually in Germany, 
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which contains above 20,000 au- 
thors who live by writing. More 
than seven thousand novels have 
been published in that country with- 
in the last twenty- -five years. 

The late transit of Mercury, on 
the 7th of May, 1799, was ob- 
served at Hamburgh, by Dire¢tor 
REINKE, and Mr. EIMBCKE, mers 


chant, as foliows 

Entrance Reinke. Eimbckhe. 
h. m. f. h. m f. 

Firft contact ex ex 26 os ae 0 

uncertain 5 5 ? 

Interior contact 21 53 42 21 53 25 

Exit. 

Interior contac& 5 12 20 5 12 16 

Laft contact 

uncertain. 5 14 16 54” 


At Eichstadt, Professor Picker, 
celebrated for ‘the accuracy of his 
astronomical observations, observed 


h. m. f. 
The firft interior conta& 21 58 28 
‘The fecond 5 657 


At Madrid, the Vice-Direétor of 
the Royal Observatory, Mr.Cuarx, 
observed 

h. m. f, 
The firft interior contact 20 59 43 
At Berlin, by Professor Bove, 
h. m f. 
22 © 28 
22 3 46 
§ 22 17 
5 2§ 39 

At Vienna, Dr. TRIESNECKER 
observed, at the Imperial Observa- 
tory, 


The four contacts 


h. m, fi 
The firft external contact 22 12 47 
The drop 22 1§ 43 
The ftreak of light 22 15 45 


The ftreak of light by Mr. 
Bura, his adjand } me 
The fame by Major VeGA 2215 52 
The exit could not be observed, 
but Dr. Triesnecker measured with 
an heliometer, many distances of the 
margins, particularly at the time 
when they were smallest. He found 
by these observations, the time of 
the apparent conjunction of © and 
% from the drop 2h. 11m. 18s. 5, 
and two seconds more from the 








streak of light. He has calculated 
the same from the observations at 
Ofen, as follows: 2h. 22m. Is. 3, 
atter Bruna’s observations, I, 
more than after those of Taucher. 
The radius ©, here supposed 
15m. 503.9, andthat of ¥ = $s. 5, 
has been found by him, by a num- 
ber of observations made on the 
spot. For Vienna, he found the 
time by other means. By ten ob- 
servations, made with the objettive- 
micrometre, he obtained the small- 
est distance of the centres, as seen 
from the centre of the earth, 5m. 
40s. 8. This distance, compared 
with several other distances before 
and after the medium of the transit, 
proved the time of the medium of 
thetransit to have been rh. 5 5m. 37s. 
6. By means of the same smallest 
distance of the c centres, he found 
the apparent geocentric latitude of 
¥ in —= 5m. 46s. 5, the true 
one 5m. 49s. 8, and the difference 
between the conjunélion and the 
medium of the transit = 62s. 81, 
intime 15m. 41s. g. Consequent- 
ly, the apparent conjunction at 2h, 
11m. igs. §. From this, he com- 
puted the heliocentrical latitude in 
d to be ~ gos. 8, S. longitude 
:@ = i 16° s6m. 47s. 6. 
Kastelyn w published the me- 
thod of manufacturing the beautiful 
pigment called Bruns wick green, 
which is much-used on the Conti- 
nent for oil-painting and printed 
paper. Shavings oi copper are put 
into a close vessel and sprinkled 
with a solution of muriate of am- 
monia (crude salammoniac). The 
copper appears to be first dissolved 
by the acid, and then precipitated 
by the volatile alkali in this pro- 
cess. The precipitate is washed and 
dried upon cloth, or in wooden 
boxes. Three parts of the muriate 
of ammonia are sufficient for two 
of copper, and they produce six 
parts of colour. 
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DEATH OF GENERAL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


HE death of this illustrious 
man, by an abrupt and vio- 
lent distemper, will long occupy 
the attention of his fellow citizens. 
No public event could have oc- 
curred, adapted so strongly toawak- 
en the sensibility and excite the re- 
flections of Americans. No apolo- 
gy will therefore be needful for re- 
lating the circumstances of this 
great event. ‘The particulars of his 
disease and death being stated by 
the physicians who attended him, 
their narrative deserves to be con- 
sidered as authentic. The follow- 
ing account was drawn up by Doc- 
tors Craik and Dick. 

‘¢ Some time in the night of Fri- 
day, the 13th of De cember, having 
been ex xposed to a rain on the pre- 
ceding day, GENERAL WASH- 
INGTON was attacked with an 
inflammatory affection of the upper 
part of the wind pipe, called, in 
technical language, Cynanche Tra- 
chealis. Tine disease commenced 
with a violent ague, accompanied 
with some pain in the upper and 
fore part of the throat, a sense of 
stricture in the same part, a cough, 
and a difficult, rather than a pain- 
ful, deglutition, which were sox mn 
succeeded bv fever and a quic k 
respiration. The 
necessity of blood-letting suggesting 
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itself to the General, he procured 
a bleeder inthe neighbourhood, who 
took from his arm, in the night, 
twelve or fourteen ounces of ioc. 
He could not be prevailed on by 
the family, to send for the attend - 
ing physician tll the following 
morning, who arrived at Mount 
Vernon at about eleven o’clock on 
Saturday. Discovering the case to 
be highly alarming, and foreseeing 
the fatal te ndency of the disease, two 
consulting physicians were Imme- 
diately sent for, who arrived, one 
at half after three, and the other at 
four o’clock in the afternoon: in 
the mean time were employed two 
copious bleedings, a blister was ap- 
plie d to the part affected, two mo- 
derate doses of calomel were given, 
and an injeétion was administered, 
which operated on the lower intes- 
tines, but all without any percept- 
ible advantage, the respiration be- 

coming still more difficult and pain- 
ful. On the arrival of the first of 
the consulting physicians, it was 
agreed, as there were yet no signs 
of accumulation in the bronchial 
vessels of the lungs, to try the ettect 
of another bleed: ng, when about 
thirty-two ounces of blood were 
drawn, without the least apparent 
alleviation of the disease. Vapours 
of vinegar and water were freque nt- 
ly inhated, ten grains of calomel 
were given, succeeded by repeated 
doses of emetic tartar, anonnting 
in all to five or six grains, with no 
other eficét than a copious discharg 

from the bowels. 
life seemed now manifestly yielding 
to the force of the disorder; blisters 
were applied to the extremities, to- 
eether with a cataplasm of bran and 
vinegar to the throat. Speaking, 
which had been painful trom the 
beginning, now becaine aimost im- 
practicable: respiration grew more 
and more contra¢ted and oo 
till half after eleven on Saturday 
night, when, retaining the full pos- 
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session of his intelleéts, he expired 
without a struggie! 

“ He was fuily impressed, at the 
beginning of his disease, as well as 
through every stage of it, that its 
conclusion would be mortal > sub- 
mitting to the exertions made for 
his recovery, rather as a duty, than 
from any belief of their ethcacy. 
He considered the operations of 
death upon his system, as coeval 
with the disease; and several how: 
before his death, after repeated e¢t- 
forts to be understood, he succeeded 
in expressing a desire that he mig 
be permitted te die without furthe: 
interruption. 

“ During the short period of | 
illness, he employed his time in 
arrangement of such few conceriss 
as required his attention, with the 
utmost serenity; and anticipated iis 
approaching dissolution with es ory 
proof of that equi inimity for which 
his whole life has been so uniform- 
ly eminent.” 

On the 20th of December, his 
funeral was celebrated with great 
solemnity. “he body was attend- 
ed to the grave by bands of caval ‘y 
and infantry, the clergy, his own 
family, and a long pew sion of 
citizens, and the ccthn was placed, 
with military honours, Ina vault, 
situated on his parca cle — 
on the banks of the Potowmack. 

Jntelligence of this event was 
quickly communicated to the most 
distant quarters of the United States. 
Words cannot fully describe the 
solemn and awful sensations which 
these tidings universally diffused. 
The legislative bodies now con- 
vened at Philadelphic i, immediately 
suspended their sittings. Resolu- 
tions were formed that the members 
of the legislature, and the oflicers of 
government, should wear mourn- 
ing; anda proclamation was issued, 
enjoining all citizens to assume the 
same bady during thirty days. 

It was tikewise resolved that a 
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marble monument should be raised forever hereafter devoted to his ho- 
to the honour of the deceased, in nour. 
the city of Washington; thata fu- An impartial observer cannot but 
neral procession should be formed highly approve of the unanimity 
by the legislative bodies, and the with which the tribute of public 
civil and military officers in Phila- veneration has been payed to this 
delphia, and an or: tion be pro- illustrious man. It is hoped that 
nounced in the ieee ipal church of =the honour of our country will be 
that city. These ceremonies ac- raised, by the strains of cloquence 
cordingly took place » With greatso- and poctry which this occasion 
lemnity and order, on the 26th of will call forth.  Pageantry and 
December. dirges, though suitable, are transi- 
On the 31st of the same month, tory and imperteét testimonies of 
a similar procession took place in our homage, and to genius must 
the city of New-York. The mili- be committed the office of impari- 
tary bands, the masonic fraternity, ing to the world at large, and to 
the clerical order, and various classes - te erity, faithful pictures of the 
of citizens, joined in the celebra- sentiments which the memory of 
tion of these rites, and a funeral W ASHINGTON excited in the 
oration was delivered in St. Paul’s hearts of his contemporaries, and of 


? 


church. The same solemnities will, those who have witnessed his at- 


10 doubt, take piace in the other chievements and partaken of his 


cities of the Continent, and a_ benefits. 
day of annual commemoration be Qe 
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On THE DEATH OF Beyond thefe clouds appears no cheering 
Gen. GEORGE WASHINGTON ray, 
No morning ftar proclaims the approach 
PAR, far from hence be Satire’s afpe& a. I sess PE 
ri ¥ . ol day. 
ude, , ° , 
‘ Afk hoary Age from whence his forrows 
No more let Laughter’s frolic-face in- a 
anal come, 
uc; pe ° ° 
: .. aie a os , His voice is filent, and his forrow dumb; 
But every heart be fill'd with deepeit hae ail idl ; 
Inquire of Infancy why droops his head, 
gloom, The tt if tW 
. ; rattler lifps—“great WASHINGTON 
Each form be clad with veftments of the P 1 P si ‘ 
is de: At 
tomb. : : 
: , Why bend yon ftatefmen o’er their talk 
From VERNON’s SACRED Hitt dark for- Ys 5 “ 
evere! 
rows flow, ' ~~ —e om 5 
. . Why drops yon chief the unavailing tear! 
Spread o’er the land, and fhroud the ae free : ae 
W hat fullen ericf hangs o’er yon martial 
world in woe. 5 © ¢ 


- MG inn;? ataf! 1 band? 
ag ays gM eae aA en _— mr diftrefs pervades the extended 
wood, Pig ane ; . a Sa 
Let bufinefs ceafe, let vainamufements fly, in wy refponfes founds from fitore to 
Let parties mingle, and let FaCtion die; a 
‘The realm perform, by warm affection 
led, 
Funcral honours to the MIGHTY DEAD. Let fond Remembrance turn her ach- 
ing fight, 
Where fhall the heart for confolation Suri vey the 


“ Our Feitnvo, our Guipe, our FATHER 
is oO More. 


paft, difpel Oblivion’s night; 


turn, By Glory led, purfue the mazy road, 
Where end its gricl, or how forget to Which leads the travdler to her high 


mourn! abod 





















































































































There view that great, that vencrated 


NAME, 
Infcrib’d in fun-beams on the roll of 
Fame. 
No lapfe of years fhall foil the facred 
° {pet, 


No future age its memory fhall blot; 
Millions unborn fhall mark its facred fire, 
And lateft Time behold it, and admire. 


O widow’d country! what protecting 

form 

Shall ope thy path-way thro’ the gather- 
ing ftorm! 

What mighty hand thy trembling barque 
fhall guide 

Thro’ Faction’s rough and overwhelm- 
ing tide? 

The hour is pat—thy WasuincTon no 


more 
Delcries, with Angel-ken, the peaccful 
fhore. ~ 


Freed from the terrors of his awful eye, 

No more fell Treafon feeksamidnight iky, 

But, crawling forth, on deadlieft mifchief 
bent, 

Rears her black front, and toils with curft 
intent. 

Behold! arrang’d in long and black array, 

Prepar’d for conflict, thirfting fer their 


prey, 

Our foes advance—nor force, nor danger 
dread, 

Their fears all vanifh’d when his fpirit 
fled. 

Oft, when our bofoms, fill’d with dire 
difmay, 

Saw mifchief gather round our country’s 
way; 

When furious Difcord feiz’d her flaming 
brand, 


And threaten’d ruin to our infant land; 

When Fadtion’s imps fow’d thick the 
feeds of ftrife, 

And aim’d deftruction at the blifs of life ; 

When War, with bloody hand, her flag 
unfurl’d, 

And her loud trump alarm’d the Weftern 
World; 

His awful voice bade all contentton ceafe, 

At his command the ftorms were huth’d 
to peace. 


But who can fpeak, what accents can 
relate, 
The folemn fcenes which mark'd the 
Great Man's fate! 
Ye ancient fages, who fo loudly claim 
The higheft tation on the lift ot Fame, 
At his approach with difidence retire, 
His higher worth acknowledge, and ad- 
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When keeneft anguifh rack'd his mighty 


mind, 


And the fond heart the joysof liferefign’d, 

No guilt, nor terror, itretch’d its hard 
controul, 

No doubt obfcur’d the funfhine of the 
foul. 

Prepar’d for death, his calm and fteady 
eye, 


Look’d fearlefs upward to a peaceful iky; 

While wondering Angels point the airy 
road, 

Which leads the CurisTian to the 
THRONE of Gop. 


Fiarifird. 
ee ee 


MONODY 
On the death of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


Delivered at the New-York Theatre, on 
Monday Evening, December 30, 1799. 


O mimic accents now fhall touch 
your ears, 

And now no fabled woe demand youf 
tears; 

No Hero of a vifionary age, 

No child of poct’s phrenzy walks the 
ftage ; 

Tis no phantaftic fate of Queens or 
Kings, 

That bids your fympathy unlock its 
{fprings ; 

This woe is yours, it falls on every head; 

This woe is yours, for WasuINGTON 1s 
DEAD! 


No paffing erief it is, no private woe, 


That bids the univerfal forrow flow. 
You are not call’d to view, bereft of life, 
‘By dread convulfion feized, your child 


or wile, 


om’ ° . 
To ¥rew a parent’s feeble lamp expire; 
But WASHINGTON Is DEAD, his coun- 


try’s fire! 


Not for your children’s friend your tears 


mutt fall, 


For WASHINGTON I$ DEAD, the friend 


of all! 


Not fingly we, who haunt this wef- 
tern fhore, 


Our parent, guardian, guide, and friend 


deplore ; 


Not thofe alone who breathe this ambient 


alt, 


Are call'd to weep at this illuftrious bier: 
Each*wat’ry bourne of this great globe 


afar, 


mire. Was brighten’d by this tutelary Star; 
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Fach future age, through wide-extended 


earth, 

Like us, may triumph in his hour of 
birth; 

Each age to him, its grateful dues may 
pay, 


And join with us to mourn his fun’ral 


day. 


But why lament the clofe of his career? 
There is no caufe—no caufe that afks a 
tear; 
Fate gives to mortal life a narrow fpan, 
And he, our guide and friend, was flilla 


man. 

Triumphal wreaths far rather ought to 
wave, 

And laureate honours bloom around his 
@rave, 

Far rather fhould afcend our hymns of 
praife 


‘To Heaven, who gave him health and 
length of days; 

Whofe arm was {een amidft the deadly 
fray, 

To open for his fword victorious way; 

Who turn’d afide from him the fateful 

all, 

And bade the fteel on meaner crefts to 
fall; 

Who gave him for our guide, with ftead- 
faft eye, 

O’er ftormy waves, bencath a troublous 
ficy 5 

And life difpens’d, till War’s loud tem- 
peft o’er, 

He fafely fteer’d our barque to peaceful 
fhore. 


*T was vain that refcued froma tyrant’s 
hand, ; 

Sweet Liberty, confol’d his natal land; 

For brief her ftay where difcord breathes 
her fpell, 

And not on hoftile bounds fhe deigns to 
dwell. 

In wide-diflevered realms new factions 
grow, 

And call from far, or procreate the foe. 

War fprings afrefh—rekindled flames 


arise, 
And back the ghaftly train of thraldom 
hies; 


No liberty, no life, no bleft repofe ; 
No {elf-preferving arts his country knows, 
Till join’d in vaffalage te facred laws, 
One oracle directs, one centre draws; 
‘Vill all-embracing policy imparts 

Her harmony to diitant, motley parts 
‘Tillevery {catter’d tribe, from end to. nd, 
Be taught in forceful unity to blend 


“~ 
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Thus, after foes subdued and battles 
dotie 9 

The harder tafk was his, to make us one; 

The feeds to crufh with his pacific hand, 

By home-bred difcord fcattered through 
the land. 

’T was he, the darling child of bounteous 
fate, 

That rear’d aloft the pillar of our ftate: 

*Twas he that fixed upon eternal bafe, 

The freedom, peace, and gloryot hisraces; 

O! let no change thy glorious work be- 
fall, 

Nor death betide, till death betide us all: 

Firm may it ftand, though compals’d by 
alarms, 

‘Though broils inteftine fhake, and hoftile 
arms: 

Though the four corners of the world 
combine, 

Againft thy fons, the victory be thine! 


Not to fuch frail and mouldering forms 
we truft, 

As monumental ftone, and ivory buft, 

No altars to thy worthipp’d name fhall 
burn, 

Nor reit thy bones in confecrated urn. 

No facrificial fcents perfume the air, 

No pilgrimage be made, no hymn nor 
prayer: 

Thee in our country’s blifs, our eyes fhall 
trace; 

Thee in the growing good of all our race; 

Be taught by thee, when hoftile bands 
are nigh, 

To live for our dear country and to die. 

A fane, thy God and thee befitting bett, 

Nor suiLT wiTu uaNnps be railed in 
ev'ry breatt; 

The rites be thine, that virtue gives and 
claims, 

That lift chee far above all former names; 

A place below, but next to deity, 

Our hearts, O! Wasuinoron, aflign to 
thee. 


Then let us mourn, let every voice 


deplore 
Our country’s guardian, parent, now no 
more! 
But let us more exult that bountcous fate 


Gave to his vita! breath fo long a date; 


That born upon the eve of focial ftrite, 
He liv’d to give us liberty and life. 

Rife all our praife, and allour joys awake, 
That diftant lands th’ aufpicious boon 


1 } 
vas ov oim une 


To biefs each future age, and either 
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Erirocue #o the RoBBERY. 
ROBBERY !—five hundred pounds 


reward ! 

Look to your watches—o’er your ftores 
keep guard! 

I've loft my pocket-handkerchicf !—’tis 
gone ! 

T’was worth two fhillings—though it 
coft but one. 

The hue and cry is up—feize, feize the 
wretch! 

And give him up to gibbcts and Jack 
Ketch. 


But Jet the licens’d robber freely roam 

And prowl abroad, or lurk for pray at 
home. 

Let heroes .feize the mighty nabob’s 
ftore, 

Or enter Switzerland and rob the poor. 

On Altdorf’s hills, or India’s fertile plain, 

Alike the object, thirft for power or 
gain. 

In either hemifphere the like pretence 

Has ferv’d to cheat mankind of common 
fenfe— 

“We only conquer for their proper good, 

“To make them happy we mult thed 
their blood.” 

Thus the fell Spaniard fought Colum- 
bia’s fhore, 

And, impious, bore the crofs through 
ficlds of gore. 

Thus every hero who the world has 
vex’'d, 

Makes human happinefs his ftale pretext ; 

Is it to civilize ?—Or preach the word? 

The firft great argument is ftill—the 
{word. 

* We mutt have power—you muft fub- 
mit—muift pay— 

* We know what’s right—you perifh or 
obey.” 

But human happinefs was never found 

Where grinding fwords infli@ the deadly 
wound; 

Where hate and vengeance fill the 
troubled breaft, 
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And man is only feen oppréfling and 
oppreft. , 

It fprings from juftice—from the love of 
good, 

This mutt be taught in love—not wrote 
in blood. 


Now to the more familiar robber 
turn, 
O could | make his face with blufhes 
burn! 
He, who for prey, ftill prowls from door 
to door, 
And thrives, by making poverty more 
poor: 
Hold, hold the portrait up, that each 
may fee, 
And fhrinking cry, “ That figure’s meant 


for me!” 
But no, I ftart and eremble at the tafk, 
What force Herculean would the labour 


afk! 

A confcience pure—difcernment ‘clear 
and keen— 

A voice and air which fpeaks the foul 
ferene: 


My will is ftifled by my confcious fears, 

My confcious with to fteal—your fmmiles 
and tears— 

For robbing is the foul of my vocation, 

My mighty ftrife to ftcal—no—gain 
your approbation. 


RS Oe 


SONG 
From l Eroe Cinefe di MM. taftafia. 


Avran le ferpi ocara, 





HE ferpent and the timid dove, 
Shall in one nef their offspringrear, 
Ere he fhall faithful prove in love, 
To friendfhip falfe and infincere. 


For in the pure and artlefs mind, 

That glows with virtue’s facred flame; 
The limpid fource we ever find 

Of cither paflion is the fame. 
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